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SPORTSMANSHIP IN EARNEST. 


We have most of us, when boys, written 
edifying themes on gratitude, virtue, and 
luxury. The latter was a particularly favorite 
subject ; but we never suspected, nor do we 
now suspect, the conclusion of that theme to 
be applicable to ourselves. When we have 
said our say about Lucullus’s suppers in the 
Hall of Apello and Heliogabalus’s dishes of 
peacocks’ brains, we think there is an end of 
the matter. Nota squire amongst us, nor a 
clergyman either, ventures to point to his 
neighbour and boldly utter, “T 
man!” But facts are better teachers than 
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| really a serious affair, if true, as many say 
‘and believe. 

| Gentlemen are, at this moment of our 
publication, popping their guns at partridges 
and pheasants, — sport in which active 
women, with a slight change of attire, might 
participate. Many a French vivandicre 
would succeed very well after a few days’ 
practice. In a French village which I now 
and then frequent, there died, not very long 
since, alady,the entrance-hall of whose chateau 
was hung with skins of wolves of her own 
killing. What would she have said of a 
battue of pheasants reared under coops, with 
barn-door hens for their foster-mothers ? But 








sixth-form themes. Our national shortcom-|my friend Dr. Whipemwell means to set his 
ings in the prosecution of war (redeemed, it | boys a theme on luxury, as evinced in Eng- 
is true, by a heavy penalty of blood), give us|lish sport. They will be required to leave 
the hint that we may have too much yielded | the Romans out of the question altogether, 
to the blandishments of pacific civilisation, I} and to discuss the moral and corporal ten- 
have conversed with sensible Frenchmen in| dency of the preservation of hares and par- 
easy circumstances, wealthy even, who have|tridges on the nation at large ;—whether, in 
not hesitated to say, | consequence of the penalties on poaching, the 
“You English are too nice, too dainty in| majority of our population know the right 
your personal ways, too luxurious. You|end of a gun from the wrong one; and 
think too much about your ‘confortable’ in| whether, supposing a few thousand armed 
your every-day life at home ; and that’s why | Russians landed on the Suffolk coast (a pos- 
you began so badly in the Crimea.” | sible, though I hope not a probable hypo- 
Now, although we certainly were not com-| thesis; but the Muscovite fleet at Cronstadt 
fortable in the Crimea when the French had} remains intact), they would not butcher the 
succeeded in making themselves perfectly | inhabitants with almost as little effective re- 
| 80, the main question is none the less de-| sistance as Captain Cook’s sailors experi- 





serving of attention. Is it true, that 
fastidious gentility has threatened to be the 
ruin of England? That genteel young men, 
from smart linen-drapers’ and druggists’ as- 
sistants upwards, have thrust willing young 
women aside from employment in offices they 
would admirably fill, while themselves have 
forgotten every manly exercise—the cricket- 
bat, the long pedestrian journey, the amateur 


firebrivade, and the volunteer drill? Have we | 


been wearing out our hearts after points of 
|| etiquette, the patronising smile of aristocratic 
| aquaintances, high places in the synagogues 

and streets, contemptuous puttings-down of 
| dusty working-men, attempts at mimicking 
| Rovel heroes of the exquisite class, and 
| other mint-and-cummin tithings of social 
| Welfare——have we been doing this, leaving 

unthought-of the means of strengthening the 
| Rational sinews by physical training and the 
|| acquirement of practical knowledge? It is 


| enced when, landing on some desert isle, they 
|knocked the penguins and noddies on the 
|head with bludgeons. 

| Our Indian sportsmen have done themselves 
credit by their onslaughts on wild pigs (mis- 
'chievous brutes and capital eating), lions and 
itigers. Our Indian ladies have proved them- 
| selves heroines. Gordon Cumming is to be com- 
; mended for having started fresh ideas as well 
as fresh game; [ only wish he had killed more 
caruivora and fewer innocent cameleopards 
and antelopes. You remember the en- 
graving, in Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, of 
the tiger carrying off a child in the presence 
of its mother, as she entered a jungle to 
gather sticks, ‘The man who followed and 
shot that tiger would make by far a better 
bag than if he had killed five hundred leash 
of birds between his hot luncheon and his 
footbath previous to dressing for dinner. I 
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am acquainted with a family who lived ten 
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years in Algeria, where three beautiful chil- | 
dren were born to them, who were never sur- | 
prised (after the first time or two) to find a 

lion’s footsteps in their garden in the morning, | 
and one of their goats or tame antelopes gone. 

Perhaps, therefore, I shall be helping Dr. | 
Whipemwell’s boys in writing their theme on 

luxury in sport (especially as their time is | 
entirely taken up with Latin and Greek— 

modern languages being deemed quite super- 

fluous in the doctor’s establishment), if I com- 

municate to them a few facts and hints which 

have been let fallin print by M. Jules Gérard, 

killer of lions, and lieutenant in the third 

regiment of Spahis. 

M. Gérard’s shooting campaigns have been 
undertaken from a sense of duty ; as his book | 
is written in the hope of raising up worthy | 
disciples and successors to himself in the same 
branchfof the chace. Be it remembered that | 
the French are to be thanked by the rest of 
Europe for many things they have done in| 
Alveria ; for many things which have been 
harshly criticised, and for much even which 
they could not help doing. The Arab has! 
been too long regarded as a purely poetic | 
object. It will clear our vision to rest as- 
sured that, if the inhabitants of the north 
coast of Africa had been allowed to have their 
own way, without control or interference, the 
Mediterranean waters might still be swarm- 
ing with the pirates of Morocco, Tunis, and 
Algiers, and many a Christian family might 
have to mourn a member still pining in 
Mohammedan slavery. 

3ut the Arabs are brave. They look 
down on Europeans from the height of their | 
grandeur with insufferable disdain. The 
mission of the French, therefore, has been to 
subdue them bya moral victory. If you do 
good amongst them by giving to the poor, 
they will say you don’t know what to do with 
your money; and will not think a bit the 
better of you for it. If you do good by ren- | 
dering strict justice, they will say you do this 
to conciliate their good opinion ; to convert | 
them to your belief, your customs, your reli- 
gion; and they will be distrustful of you. 
If you prove yourself bolder and stronger 
than they, they will hold you in respect and 
veneration. You will overawe them, always 
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and everywhere. They will not dare to look 
you in the face. You risk your life, there- 
fore, not solely for your own pleasure, but 
for civilised Europe, for your native land. 
What the Arabs fear most, after God, is 
the lion. To destroy him they usually make | 
use of stratagem. They decoy him into a| 
hole, and butcher him there. They also | 
murder him beneath the screen of solid- | 
built subterranean retreats called melbedaa, | 
or from the tops of trees to which they 
have climbed. Rarely do they attack him | 
openly ; and, when they do, it is a battle in! 
which the victory is dearly bought, even 
when the victory is on their side. But! 
never has an Arab, alone or in company, | 


(Conducted by 


dared to march against a lion, or to await 
him unprotected by shelter during the 
night. The insolent pride of this people 
has been lowered by the sporting feats of 
a single Frenchman. 

The Arab is brave ; and how is it possible 
for him to be otherwise? He is born, lives, 
and dies, in the midst of dangers which the 
civilised European knows not, and cannot 
know. In his childhood, instead of morality, 
they talk to him about massacres, war, and 
combats. The wisest, the most virtuous, the 
man of greatest consideration, is the man who 
commits murder the best, and the oftenest, 
He is taught family vengeance, mutual hatred 
of tribe against tribe, execration of Chris- 
and, to complete his education, when 
he has attained his fifteenth year, some even- 
ing, after the old men have been telling, 
around the fire beneath their tent, their 
hatreds and their vengeances,— when the 
neighbours have retired, just as the lad is 


| going to seek a place to lie down in, his father 


pushes him with his foot, calling him lazy 
and coward, The boy, who does not un- 
derstand what such treatment means, begs 
his parent to explain. The elder laughs, 
and points to an old pistol hanging on the 
tent-pole by the side of a poignard, The lad 
leaps towards his father, and respectfully 
kisses him on the shoulder. The parent, 
happy and proud to have so promising a son, 
makes him sit down beside him, and ad- 
dresses him thus :— 

“Have you ever gone out at night without 
my seeing you?” 

The lad relates the 
with a girl whom he 
at the risk of having 
by a pistol-shot. 

“Very well,” says the father ; “but that is 
not enough. You are tall now, and it makes 
me blush to hear the neighbours call you 
little. It is time to show them that you are 
a man.” 

“T ask nothing better,” replies the boy; 
“but to go alone,—the night looks very dark, 
and I am afraid.” 

“For the first time you shall not go alone. 
Take these arms. Take off your burnous; 
it is too white. And tighten your shirt be 
neath your girdle.” 

Whilst the pupil is making his toilette, the 
old man slips under a friend’s tent, and says, 
“My son is ready.” The mammas shed 4 
few tears, fearing an unfortunate and unsuc- 
cessful result ; but they are reassured by the 
knowledge that their darlings will be con- 
ducted by a man of prudence and courage. 

Everything is thus arranged for the best; 
and, at ten o'clock, in a pelting rain and 4 
night as dark as pitch, three men, dressed 2 
earth-coloured shirts raised above the knees 
by a leather girdle, mysteriously start from 
the douar, or clustered group of tents. Be 
neath a burnous patched in a thousand places, 
and which has served three generations with- 


story of his flirtations 
has sometimes visited, 
his brains dashed out 
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out being washed, each of these adventurers 
conceals a pistol anda dagger. Their heads 
are covered with brown caps, and their feet 


are naked. They march in silence across the | 


country, and do not stop till they are within 
sight of their enemy’s fires. The hostile douar 
consists of ten or twelve tents pitched in a 
circle, and touching each other. In 
middle are the flocks and herds. 
and before each tent, are a multitude of dogs, 
who admirably fulfil the duty of sentinels. In 
the douar is a man whose father, or grand- 
father, killed the parent, or the grandparent, 
of one of our adventurers. The life of this 
man is what they want. One by one the 
fires are put out, and everybody sleeps, or 
seems to sleep, except the dogs. The elder, 
aware that at a certain hour of the night 
some of the dogs, worn out with fatigue, go 
to sleep at Jast, waits for the moment of 
action to arrive. 

Meanwhile, a lion who has gone without 
his dinner, and who, as may be supposed 
from the lateness of the hour, has a rather 
sharp-set appetite, arrives in the same direc- 
tion. He perceives three men crouching on 
the ground. “Good,” he says; “here are 
three comrades waiting for me extremely 
apropos.” And he lays himself down. You 
must know that the lion is naturally very 
indolent. Now, as men who prowl about by 


night are more frequently cattle-stealers than 
murderers, the mother-lioness generally gives 


the following advice to her cub, when, on 
attaining his majority, he feels a desire to 
see the world: “My child, whenever you 
meet with men by night, you will follow 
them ; you will do them no harm, so long as 
| they keep quiet. Men’s flesh is not so good 
as bullock’s flesh ; for the most part, they 
are as dry as herrings. You will therefore 
travel in company with them. When they 
arrive near a douar, you will lie down, and 
they will work for your benefit. Allow them 
to drive away the beasts they have stolen, to 
a certain distance ; and then, when you come 
toa brook or a spring beside the path, present 
yourself and claim your portion. 

The lion who has followed his mamma’s 
instructions, has found the advantage of 
doing so. Instead of having to carry or drag 
his dinner for a tiresome quarter of an hour, 
and then going afterwards to find a brook to 
slake his thirst, he is spared all that trouble 
by his human friends. Well; our lion is 
stretched on the ground, and is waiting ; but 
the dogs, who have seen his eyes, or have 


alarm is given in the douar, and every one is 
up and stirring. The women relight the fires, 
and throw blazing brands about. If that 
manceuvre is to go on long, the day will 
stroke of business, But hunger is pressing 
and he grows impatient. “Ah, ha!” he 
says ; “I may as well take a sheep myself; it 


| is not heavy to carry.” And he rises. The 
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the | 
Outside, | 


scented him, make a diabolical hubbub. ‘The | 


break before the lion’s comrades can do a) 
’ | . . . . 

|tion as this-is necessarily bold, and bold by 
| night, 
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|douar is situated on a slope, and he rapidly 
wends his way to a point above it. The dogs, 
lwho follow him with eye and nose, move 
‘towards the same quarter. He darts for- 
ward, and, in less time than it takes me to 
tell it, he has cleared the hedge, six feet in 
height, which surrounds the douar. He has 
caught a sheep in the inclosure, leapt back 
again, and disappeared. The dogs are inside 
the tents, dumb with stupor. The men are like 
the dogs. The tempest over, the rape of the 
sheep is formally verified. No European eye 
would be able to distinguish either sheep or 
tents, so grave-dark is the night. Everyone has 
gone to rest again, and, with the exception 
of a few old dogs, the guardian pack have 
followed their master’s example. Then our 
three men carefully inspect the priming of 
their pistols, and, creeping on their hands 
and knees, they advance silent and invisible. 
|The tent is pointed out by the elder, who 
only says these words to the young people, 
“Children, be men.” They touch the hedge 
of living bushes which protects the douar ; 
the outlet for the flock is stopped up with 
thorns. The old man whispers in his com- 
panions’ ears, “Do not stir from this spot 
till you hear the dogs barking on the other 
side ; but then dispatch your work quickly.” 
He turns on his belly right-about face, and, 
creeping round the douar, he has arrived at 
the side opposite to the tent of the common 
enemy. He raises himself little by little, 
If the dogs do not yet see him, he advances 
a few steps—he coughs. That will do. In 
an instant, at the warning given by one, all 
the curs of the douar are around him. To 
keep them at a distance he has only to walk 
towards them on all-fours—the dogs are 
afraid, and will not come near him. 

But the gate of the douar has already 
been cautiously removed by his lads in train- 
ing. ‘The tent is there, within their grasp. 
They thrust their heads in, and listen. 
Nothing. Everybody is slumbering. The 
women are at the further end—the children 
are near the women. The master, whom 
[they want, is lying asleep across the 
entrance, with a pistol under his head and 
his yataghan by his side. The lad with whom 
we are acquainted has completely disappeared 
beneath the tent. ‘The darkness prevents 
him from seeing his enemy, but he hears his 
breathing. He drags himself up to him; 
he scents his breath. The head must cer- 
tainly be there! A pistol-shot is heard, and 
all is told. An hour afterwards, our three 
assassins are snoring in their tents, like 
saints in bliss. Next day, the child is pro- 
claimed a man, and is allowed a deliberative 
voice in the councils. His comrades speak 
to him with deference, and some pretty girl 
will recompense him for his good action. 

The man who has received such an educa- 


Whence, then, comes the respect 
which the Arab entertains for the lion? It 
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arises from the numerous instances which 
the animal has given of his strength and 
courage. There have been many struggles, 


many “combi uts—always has the lion proved | 


the strongest. When he has fallen before the | 
force of ‘numbers, the victory has cost too | 
dear. 

The lion’s existence is divided into two| 
distinct parts, which make him, to a certain 
extent, two distinct animals, and have given | 
rise to numberless errors respecting him. 
Those two parts are, the night and the day. 
By day his habit is to retire into the forest, 
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ly abbits, not with their mothers’ ‘milk, open- 
air life, and liberty; but with insufficient 
and unhealthy diet. Hence their mean 
and slender proportions, their wretched phy- 
siognomy, and their scanty mane, which 
| make them resemble poodle-dogs, and would 
cause them to be disowned by their fellow- 
brutes in a state of nature, who live well 
| by plundering the Arabs, and on whom they 
lay a tax ten times heavier than that which 
lis paid to the state. A lion’s life lasts from 
|thirty to forty years. He annually kills or 
|consumes six thousand francs’ (two hun- 


away from noise, to digest and sleep at his ;dred and forty pounds’) worth of horses, 
ease, Because a man has chanced to meet face | |! mules, oxen, camels, and sheep, Taking the 
to face, with impunity, by day, a lion whom | average length of his existence, which is 
the flies or the sun has compelled to shift his | thirty-five years, every lion costs the Arabs 
quarters, or who was driven by thirst to the | two hundred and ten thousand francs. The 
nearest brook, it has been said that the lion | thirty lions at this moment to be found in 
will not attack man ; ; it has been forgotten | the province of Constantine, and who will be 
that the animal was half asleep, and also had ‘replac ed by others arriving from the regency 
his stomach full. In a country like Algeria,|of Tunis or Morocco, cost a hundred and 
literally covered with flocks and herds, the | eighty thousand franes annually, In the dis- 


lion is never hungry during the day. The 
natives, fully aware of that, take care to keep 
at home at the hour when the lion leaves his | 
den; and, if they are obliged to travel by 
night, they never do so alone or on foot. 


{t is difiicult to estimate the destruction of | 


|tricts where M. Gérard habitually shoots, 
the Arab who pays five francs in taxes to 
the state, pays fifty to the lion. The na- 
‘tives have destroyed half the woods of 
Algeria, to keep these dangerous animals at a 
greater distance. The French authorities, in 


life and property caused in Africa by lions, | the hope of putting a stop to the fires which 
One lion, whose acquaintance was specially | threaten to destroy the forests completely, 
sought after by M. Gérard, had been domi-| inflict heavy fines on the Arabs who act as 


ciled in the range of hills called Jebel- 
During 


Krounega for more than thirty years 
that time his maintenance must have cost 


the neighbourhood no small trifle. 
age of eight months to a year, lion-whelps 
begin to attack the flocks of sheep and goats 
which during the day come into the neigh- 
bourhood of their home. 
attack cattle; but they are still so clumsy, | 


From the | 


Sometimes they | 


‘incendiaries. What happens? ‘The Arabs 
‘club to pay the fines, and the fires go on 
'as destructively as ever. 

The lion’s black-mail on property is exact- 
ing enough ; now for that on human life. In 
summer time, when the days are long, the 
| black-maned lion (there are three varieties of 
lion in Algeria) leaves his den at sunset, and 
takes his post by the side of a mountain-path, 


that there are often ten beasts wounded | to wait for late-travelling horsemen and foot- 
for one killed, and their father is obliged to | passengers, An Arab of M. Gérard’s ac- 
interfere. It i is not before they are two years | quaintance, in such a rencontre, dismounted, 
old that young lions are able to strangle a! took off the bridle aud saddle, and ran away, 
horse, a bullock, or a camel, by a single bite! carrying on his head the equipment of his 
in the throat, and to clear the hedges, more | horse, which was immediately strangled be- 
than six feet high, by which the douars are | | fore his eyes. But things do not always turn 
supposed to be protected, The period from | out so well; and, whether on foot or mounted, 
one to two years of age is absolutely ruinous | travellers seldom get clear off, if they are 
to the country ; in fact, the amiable family | once in the presence of the asivqnnel: lion. 
kill not merely to feed themselves, but to|'There are a great many modern instances of 
learn how to kill. It is easy to imagine the! Arabs being devoured by lions; the following 
expense of such an apprenticeship to those | is quoted because it is well-known to all the 
who have to supply the materials worked | native inhabitants of Constantine :— 

upon. ‘The Arabs, on pitching their tents in} Several vears before the French occupation 
a fresn spot, calculate as follows: so much for| of that city, amongst the numerous male- 
me, so much for the government, and so| factors w.th whom the prisons overtiowed, 
much for the lion; and the lion has always | were two persons condemned to death,—two 
the lion’s share. Lious are not adult till/ brothers, who were to be executed the next 
they are eight years old. At that age they/day. They were highway robbers, ham- 
have acquired their complete strength ; and | stringers, and cut- throats, of whose courage 
the male, a third larger than the female, has | and strength the most surprising tales were 
his full mane. Do not judge of wild lions by | related. The Bey, fearing they would make 
the degenerate individuals whom -you behold | their escape, ordered them to be shackled to- 
in menageries. The latter have been taken! gether; that is, each of them had one foot 
from the teat, and brought up like tame riveted in the same ring of solid iron. No 
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one knows how the matter was managed ; 
but every one knows that, when the execu- 
tioner presented himself, the cell was empty. 
The two brothers, who had succeeded in 
escaping, after vain exertions to cut or open 
their common fetter, proceeded across country, 
in order to avoid any unpleasant meeting. 
When daylight came, they hid themselves in 
the rocks; at night, they continued their 
journey. In the middle of the night, they 
met a'lion. The two brothers began by 
throwing stones at him and shouting with all 
their strength to drive him away; but the 
animal Jay down before them, and would not 
stir. Finding that threats and insults did no 
good, they tried the effect of prayers; but 
the lion bounded upon them, dashed them to 
the ground, and amused himself by eating the 
elder of the two at the side of his brother, 
who pretended to be dead. When the lion 
eame to the leg which was confined by the 
iron fetter, finding it resisted his teeth, he cut 
olf the limb above the knee. Then, whether 
he had eaten enough, or whether he was 
thirsty, he proceeded to a spring a little way 
of. The poor surviving wretch looked 
around for a place of refuge; for he was 
afraid the lion would come back again after 
drinking, And therefore, dragging after him 
his brother’s leg, he contrived to hide himself 
in a silo, which he had the good luck to find 
close by. Shortly afterwards, he heard the 


lion roaring with rage and pacing to and fro 


close to the hole in which he had retreated. 
At last, daylight came, and the lion departed. 
The instant that the unfortunate man got 
out of the silo, he found himself in the pre- 
sence of several of the Bey’s cavalry, who 
were on his track. One of them took him up 
on horseback behind him, and he was brought 
back to Constantine, where they put him into 
prison again, The Bey, scarcely believing 
the facts related by his vassals, desired to see | 


the man, and had him appear before him, } 


still dragging after him his brother’s leg. 
Ahmed-Bey, notwithstanding his reputation 
for cruelty, ordered the fetter to be broken, 
and granted the poor wretch his life. 

It is now time to buckle on our game-bag, 
and go out with M. Gérard to shoot a lion to 
put into it. 

“ My aid had been requested,”—writes the 
Lion-killer,—* by the inhabitants of the 
Mahouna (circle of Ghelma), to rid them of a 
family of lions who had taken up their 
quarters among them, and who abused the 
rights of hospitality. On arriving there, I 
received all the requisite information, and 
I learned that every night they went to 
drink in the Oued-Cherf. I immediately re- 
paired to the borders of that stream, and 
found there, not only those gentry’s foot- 
marks on the sand, but also the points of 
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situated in an impenetrable stronghold half- 
way up the mountain. Old Taieb, the chief- 
tain of the place, came to me, took me by the 
arm, and said, as he pointed to the numerous 
tracks imprinted on the water’s edge, 

ws They are too many for us; let us come 
away. 

“ At that epoch, I had already passed more 
than a hundred nights alone and unsheltered, 
with the starry firmament for my roof, some- 
times seated at the bottom of a ravine fre- 
quented by lions, sometimes beating the 
narrow paths which were scarcely distin- 
guishable through the woods. I had met 
with gangs of marauders and with lions, and, 
by the help of God and St. Hubert, I had 
always got out of my difficulties unharmed, 
Only, experience had taught me that two 
bullets rarely sufficed to kill an adult lion; 
and every time I opened a fresh campaign, I 
could not help remembering such and such a 
night which seemed a little too long, either 
because I had been suddenly attacked by the 
fever which compelled my hand to tremble 
when I commanded it to be firm, or because 
an unwelcome thunderstorm had prevented 
my seeing the least thing whatever near me 
for whole hours, and that at moments when 
the rolling thunder was responded to by the 
lion’s roar, so close that I regarded every 
flash of lightning as a lucky event whose con- 
tinuance I would have purchased at the price 
of half my blood. 

“But still, I loved this solitary life ; I sought 
it from a feeling of nationality, for the sake 
of lowering the malevolent pride of the 
Arabs, whom I delighted to see bow down 
before a Frenchman; not so much for the 


services which he gratuitously rendered them 


at the risk of his life, but because he accom- 
plished alone what they dared not undertake 
in company. And thus, not only was every 
lion who fell a subject to them of astonish- 
ment; but, moreover, they could not under- 
stand how a stranger dare venture alone by 
night into ravines which the natives avoided 
in broad daylight. In the eyes of the Arabs 
(brave in war, brave everywhere except in 
the presence of “the master,” who, they say, 
derives his strength from God) the sports- 
man has no need to awaken the douars of the 
mountains by a distant gunshot, in order to 
obtain a triumph. It is enough for him to 
quit his tent at the evening twilight, and to 
return safe and sound at the point of day. It 
| will be easily understood that this feeling of 
the popular mind made it a law for me 
to proceed in the path I had traced out ; that 
it even afforded me a great support against 
emotions which were sometimes too strong ; 
and, Iam not ashamed to add, against the 
mental agony of nocturnal isolation in a 
country abounding with perils of every de- 





their usual approach and departure. The 
family was numerous; it consisted of the 
father, mother, and three grown-up children. 
According to the natives, 


scription. 
“If, amongst the sportsmen for whose sake 
I have written these lines, there were one who 


their den was! desired to enter the lists,—in order to make 
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him comprehend the enjoyment which is the | 


recompense for the moral and physical fatigue 
necessarily undergone by whoever exercises 
such a profession as this, to him I would say : 

The career is open to all; enter upon it 
valiantly! But have nothing todo with the 
covered hiding-places, the ambuscades in use 
amongst the “Arabs! Have nothing to do 
with daylight sport, either alone, or in the 
presence of people who will prevent your 
feeling afraid! Wait for the night ; and at 
the first roar of the lion, set out, but set out 
alone and on foot. If you do not meet with 
the animal, begin again the following night, if 
you can, t and then the next, and then again the 
next, till your expedition has come to its 
dénouement. If you return (which I heartily 
desire, in order that I may resign 
office to you), I egy you, in reward for 
the trouble you have had, in the first place, 
a perfect indifference -about death, with 
whom you will alw “— be ready to enter into 
alliance ; and secondly, the esteem, the aifec- 
tion, the gratitude, and more than that, of 
a multitude of people who are, and will re- 
main, hostile to all your countrymen, and to 
your religion; and, finally, recollections 
which will infuse youth into your old age. 
if you do not return (for which I shall ‘be 
extremely sorry, both on your account and 
my own), you may be assured that on the 
spot where the Arabs find your remains, they 

will raise, not a mausoleum, as people call it 
at home, but a he ap of stones, on the summit 
of which they will place broken pots, old iron, 
cannon balls, in short a heap of things which 
serve them in the place of epitaph, and which 
signify, ‘A man died here.’ You ought to 
know that amongst the Arabs, it is not enough 
to wear mou:taches on your lips, and a beard 
on your chin, to be ‘a man:’ and I can 


my | 


(Conducted by 
if you will cheer the spirits of those who 
love you,—after you have killed, light the fire 
which my men shall prepare directly; so 
that, when our ears have heard the signal of 
battle, our eyes may behold the token of 
victory. I promise you we will answer you,’ 
I readily assented to Taieb’s wish; and in 
an instant an enormous pile was made, and so 
well prepared that a match was all that was 
wanted to set it on fire. While the cheik’s 
people were busy about the preparations, 
with an ardour rare amongst the Arabs (who 
are the incarnation of indolence), their 
master remained close by my side, and 
said— 

“<*Tf I thought you would not laugh at me, 
I would give you a piece of advice.’ 


“*¢ An old man’s words,’ I answered, ‘are 


| 
| always respected.’ 


“* Well, listen, my son. If the lions come 
to-night, the seigneur with the great head 
(the Arabs thus designate the adult male 
lion) will march the first. Do not trouble 
yourself about the others. The children are 
already too big for the mother to concern 
herself about them, and they all trust entirely 
to their father ; keep your eye, therefore, on 
the seigneur with the great head. Do not 
forget that, if your hour is come, it is he who 
will kill you, and the others who will eat 
you.’ His people having called him at that 
moment. ‘Go on,’ he shouted to them, ‘I 
will follow you directly” Then, after an 
inquiring glance around, as if he had some 
confidential communication to make, he put 
his mouth close to my ear, and said ina 
whisper, ‘He has stolen my handsomest 
mare and ten bullocks.’ 

“*Who has robbed you of that?’ I asked, 
in the same subdued tone of voice. 

“* He!’ he answered, pointing with his fist 


assure you that this simple epitaph implies to the mountain slope. 


more than many eulogistic phrases ,, and that, 
for my own part, I desire no other.” 

This digression will be excused as a transi- | 
tionary interlude to the rest of M. Gérard’s 
stery. 

“The old cheik earnestly insisted at first, 
that I should enter the douar, and then that 
he should leave with me a few men, whose 
looks betrayed that they were not anxious to 
stop. I refused both propositions, and per- 
suaded him to retire with his people; for 
the night was approaching, and the lions 
might now come down at any moment. The 
brave fellow unwillingly complied with my 
advice ; and before leaving, asked my permis- 
sion to say the evening prayers in company 
with his followers, in order, he said, that God 
might watch over me during the night, 
through the whole course of which no one in 
the mountain would close their eyes, but 
would anxiously await, both great and small, 
for the news which my gun should tell them. le 
The prayer ended, the cheik came to me, and | 


said : 


“*Tfit please God to hear our prayers, and | alone.’ 


| 


| 
} 
8 | 
| . 

;could only catch the final syllables ; 
guessed the rest, and could not help laughing 


“¢But, said I, beginning to lose patience, 
‘tell me the name of the thief, 

“¢The seigneur with the great head.’ 

“The last words were spoken so low that I 
but I 


when I recollected his recommendations, A 
few minutes afterwards the cheik had dis- 
appeared in the wood, and I was left alone 
on the brink of the Oued-Cherf, in the 
presence of the footsteps of five lions who had 
been there only the day before, of the pile of 
firewood prepared in their honour, and of the 
mysterious den, over which the shades of 
night already cast an impenetrable veil, which 
my imagination oa itself with tearing 
asunder, to count the claws and the teeth of 


| the seigneur with the big head and of the 


family under his protection. 
“Seated beneath an oleander which com- 
mands the ford, I tried hard to discover with 
ears and eyes the fire of a tent, the barking : 
a dog on the hills, something, in short, which 
should say to me, ‘You are not utterly 


But all was silent and dark re aad 
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me—as far as sight and hearing could ascer- | plate and insult at their ease the common 
tain, nothing human was near. I was abso-|enemy. The cheik was amongst the first to 
lutely téte-a-téte with my gun. Meanwhile,| appear. He informed me that whilst I was 
the hour advanced, and the moon (which I) killing this lion, the seigneur with the big 
did not expect to see, so contracted was my head, accompanied by his better half, had 
horizon) began to scatter around me a sort of carried off another of his bullocks for their 








half-light which I accepted with gratitude. | 


It might be eleven o’clock, and I began to be 
surprised at having to wait so long, when I 
thought I heard something walking in the} 
wood. Little by little the sounds grew more | 
distinct—there was no possibility of doubting 
they were caused by several large animals. 
I soon perceived beneath the branches some, 
moving luminous points, which cast a reddish | 
gleam. I had no difficulty in recognising the | 
family of lions, walking in single file in the| 
direction of the ford where I had posted 
myself. Instead of five, I counted only three ; | 
and, when they stopped at fifteen paces’ dis- | 
tance from the river’s brink, I thought that 
the one who came first, although more than 
respectable in stature and physiognomy, could 
not be the seigneur with the large head 
whose description had been given me, and, 
whom the cheik recommended so warmly to 
my notice. 

“There they were, all three at a stand-still, 
regarding me with looks of astonishment. | 
Following out my plan of attack, I aimed at 
the middle of the shoulder of the first, and 
fired, A terrible roar of agony replied to my 
shot, and, when the smoke oa me to see, 


I distinguished two of the lions slowly re-en- 
tering the wood, and the third, with both his 
shoulders broken, dragging himself on his 


belly to make for me. I immediately com- 
prehended that the papa and the mamma did 
not belong to the party, a circumstance which 
I did not regret one single instant. Feeling 
now reassured respecting the intentions of 
those whom their brother's fall had induced | 
to depart, I devoted my whole attention to 
him. I had just reloaded my barrel with | 
powder, when, with an effort that made him | 
roar with pain, he arrived within three paces | 
of myself, showing me every tooth in his| 
head. My second ball, like the first, sent 
him rolling in the river’s bed. Thrice he| 
returned to the charge, The third ball, | 
put point blank into his eye, stretched him | 
dead. 

“The lion whom I had just killed was an 
animal ahout three years old, very fat and 
plump, and armed like a veteran. After 


midnight revel.” 

Now, reader, if you are a sportsman, you 
may have sometimes expressed, after dinner, 
a wish to kill a lion. You may have even 
said, “Iam sure that I could killa lion.” If 
the desire is in your heart, and not on your 
lips merely, here is the clue to the secret of 
doing so. But no,—I had better stop short. 
You can go and take lessons of the lion-kill- 
ing lieutenant himself. 


PETER THE GREAT IN ENGLAND. 


Tuere was to be seen till lately in the Palace 
at Hampton Court, a fine full-length por- 
trait of a beardless young man (intentionally 
beardless), in armour, with a broad and 
vigorous expression of face, with large eyes 
that betray a fixed determination of purpose, 
and, I must add, a liking for strong drinks. 


|I refer to the portrait of Peter the Great, 


which Sir Godfrey Kneller painted for King 
William the Third during the brief visit of 
three months which the Czar paid to England 
in the exceeding sharp and cold season of 
the year sixteen hundred and ninety-eight. 
Kneller was never happier than in this pic- 
ture. He knew hisstrength ; and in the back- 
ground—a sea-scape (as painters affect to call 
such things)—he obtained the assistance of 
the younger Valdervelde, a master in the 
treatment of maritime matters. This picture 
is now, I believe, at Buckingham Palace. 
Prince Albert took it away during the visit 
to England of the late Emperor Nicholas ; 
but his royal highness, now that the case is 
altered, may perhaps think proper to return 
it to its old quarters. 

Peter was in his twenty-sixth year when 
he first set foot in England. He had been 
learning ship-building at Amsterdam, and 
his visit to England was for no other avowed 
purpose than that of improving his me- 
chanical skill by steady labour in our naval 
dockyards. He came among us with the 
approbation of King William the Third; 
houses were hired for him and his rough 
retinue, and paid for by the king. 

His first London lodging was in Norfolk 





having made sure that he was worth all the| Street, in the Strand, then a newly-built 
powder I had burnt on his account, and that | street, and one of the best inhabited streets 
the Arabs on beholding him would salute|in London. Some red-brick houses of Peter’s 





him with respectful satisfaction, I remem- 
bered the beacon pile, and soon made an illu- 
mination on the mountain ridge. The echoes 
brought me a distant detonation ; the signal 
of the victory which the chiek transmitted to 
all the douars of the Mahouna, who responded 
to it in their turn. At daybreak, more than 
two hundred Arabs, men, women, and chil- 
dren, arrived from all quarters to contem- 


aaa 





time still exist. His second house—I might 
almost call it his country house—was at 
Saye’s Court, in Deptford, on the banks of 
the Thames, contiguous to the Royal Dock- 
yard—then in the tenancy of. Evelyn, author 
of the Sylva (now better known by his 
Memoirs), but recently sub-let by him to no 
less a person than the bluff and brave Ad- 
miral Benbow. 
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The chiof native attendant of the Czar 
bore a name that has lately become familiar 
enouch in English ears: 
Meuzikofi. His English attendant was 
Osborne Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards 
the second Duke of Leeds. The marquis 
was a naval officer of talent and distinction ; 
—and this selection by the king was in every 
way appropriate. 

His visit was one of entire privacy, and 
consequently without those courtly ceremo- 
nies attending his arrival which usually 
accompanied the visits of kings and emperors 
and their ambassadors. He came to this 
country from the Hague with Vice-Admiral 
Mitchell, and arrived among us on Tuesday 
the eleventh of January, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-seven—eight. His arrival was 
soon made public, but the privacy of his visit 
was still as far as possible maintained. On 
the day after his arrival he went incognito in 
a hackney-coach to Kensington, to see Wil- 
liam the Third and his court at dinner,— 
dining in public being then a custom still 
lingering about royalty. On the following 
day he called on the Marquis of Caermarthen 
in Leicester Square, then an invalid, having 
hurt his leg at the fire which, only a week be- 
fore the Czar arrived among us, ceased to make 
Whitehall the palace of a sovereign. On the 
Friday following he received a visit from King 
William the Third. It was a private visit, 
made by the king in the coach of the Earl of 
Romney, the brother of Algernon Sidney, and 
the handsome Sidney of De Grammont’s Me- 
moirs. The Czar accompanied the king in 
Lord Romney’s coach as far as Whitehall, 
where he stepped into his own carriage, and, 
attended by the Guards, went in his robes to 
the House of Peers. The penny-a-liner of 
the time, from whom we derive these parti- 
culars, adds: “ His Czarish majesty was 
there, it is said, incognito.” But this I see 
reason to doubt. 

Peter the Great while in England was as 
shy and unwilling to be seen as Peter the 


Wild Boy. He was present at a ball given at 


Kensington by King William in honour of 
the birthday of the Princess Anne, afterwards 
queen ; or rather he may be said to have seen 
the b: all, for his shyness confined him toa small 
room, from which he could see without being 
seen. When he saw King William on his 
throne in the House of Lords (a sight he had 
expressed a particular wish to see), it was not 
from the gallery nor from below the bar of 
the house, but from a gutter in the house- 


through a window into the house. He re- 
tired trom this unpleasant point of view sooner, 
it is said, than he intended; for he made so 
ridiculous’ a figure (says Lord Dartmouth, 
who was present) that neither king nor 
peers could forbear laughing. 

He was taken to all our London sights at 
that time of any moment. To the lions and 
armouries in the Tower; to the monuments 
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| 
wt wax figures in Westminster Ahlers 


he was called Prince | 











(Conducted by 


; to 
Lambeth Palace ; to the masquerade on the 
last night of the Temple revels ; and to the 
two theatres in Drury Lane and Dorset 
Gardens. He was chiefly attracted by the 
Tower and the performances at Drury Lane, 
The wild beasts and implements of war were 
adapted to his rougher nature, while the 
charms of a Miss Cross, the original Miss 
Hoyden, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, and the 
first actress who had Miss pretixed to her 
name in playbills, were so engaging that the 
rough Czar of Russia became enamoured of 
her beauty. Of this Miss Cross the story is told 


in the Spectator, that when she first arrived 
in the Low Countries, she was not computed 
to be so handsome as Madam van Brisket 
fine old 
to us the 
the youthful 


by near half a ton. There is a 
mezzotinto which still preserves 
beautiful features that won 
heart of Peter the Great 

He did not speak English, nor is he known 
to have been at all desirous of lez whing it. 
Few of his sayings have therefore been pre- 
served. Three, however, have reached us. 
He told Admiral Mitchell that he considered 
the condition of an English admiral happier 
than that of a Czar of Russia. To King 
William he observed, “If I were the adviser 
of your majesty, I should counsel you to 
remove your court to Greenwich, and to con- 
vert St. James’s once more into an hospital.” 
When in Westminster iall, he inquired who 
the busy gentlemen were in wigs and gowns; 
and being told they were lawyers—*“ Law- 
yers!” said he; “why, I have but two in 
my whole dominions, and I design to hang 
one of them the moment I get home.” 

The Marquis of Caermarthen was very 
attentive to the wishes of the Czar. On 
Tuesday last (records the penny-a-liner of the 


| period) the Marquis of Caermarthen treated 


the Czar of Muscovy in a splendid manner. 
He took him to Chatham to a launch,—and to 
Spithead to a naval review. They went to 
Spithead by the old Portsmouth road, and 
returned the same way, resting at Godalming 
for a day, where (at the King’s Arms Inn, in 
the High Street) they had two meals: break- 
fast and dinner. The bills of fare on the 
occasion have been preserved by Wanley, the 
learned keeper of Lord Oxtord’s library. 
They were thirteen at table (an uncom- 
fortable number), and twenty-one in all. 
At breakfast they had half a sheep, a quarter 
of lamb, ten pullets, twelve chickens, nine 


| . . ° 
| quarts of brandy, six quarts of mulled wine, 
top, from which he was enabled to peep | 


seven dozen egys, with salad in proportion. 
At dinner they had five ribs of beef (weight 
three stone), one sheep (weight, fifty-six 
pounds three-quarters), a shoulder of lamb, 
and a loin of veal boiled, eight pullets, eight 
rabbits, two dozen and a half of sack, and 
one dozen of claret. Here is a bill remind- 
ing us by its locality and rabbits of Mary 
Tofts, who has given an unhappy celebrity to 
the pleasant little post-town of Godalming 
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in Surrey. I have often wondered if the! Jar, if we may believe the public advertise- 


story of the Czar’s two meals was remem- 
bered by the Emperor Alexander when, in 


eighteen hundred and fourteen, on the visit | 


of the allied sovereigns, he passed through 
Godalming to Portsmouth, to return to the 
capital of the Czar Peter ! 

There was a natural curiosity among the 


English people to see a sovereign from s0| 


remote a country as Muscovy ; and Overton, 
the printseller (he is immortalised hy Pope), 
took advantage of this desire, and borrowing 
a plate from Holland of the effigies of his 
Czarish majesty, immediately worked off 
sufficient impressions to satisfy the public. 
Other proofs of his popularity have been 
preserved. 
Muscovy was performed on Thursday, the 
tenth of February, in the Music Room of 
York Buildings, the Hanover Square Rooms 
of the then London ; and the History of the 
Ancient and Present State of Muscovy, by 
Abel Roper, was advertised to be published 
this term—the lawyer then, as indeed long 
after, materially regulating the London 
season. 

I have discovered the name of the opera 
which the Czar went to hear. It was Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Prophetess, or the His- 
tory of Diocletian, with alterations and 
additions, after the manner of an opera, made 
by Betterton the great actor. It was a new 
opera. The music was by Purcell, the dances 


by Mr. Priest, and the scenes, machinery, and 


clothes were costly and effective. It was a 
perfectly successful piece, and there was 
enough in it to attract the Czar, to whom | 
everything of the kind was an entire novelty. 

A new entertainment was advertised for 
Thursday, the seventeenth of February, six- | 
teen hundred and ninety-seven—eight. It 
was at Exeter Change, in the Strand, and was 
called (corruptly enough) A Redoubt after 
the Venetian manner,—* where,” continues 
the advertisement, “there will be some con- 
siderable Basset Banks and a variety of other 
entertainments.” No person was to be ad- 
mitted without a mask. Tickets were to be 
had at the well-known chocolate-houses, 
Ozinda’s and White’s, and the entertainment 
was to begin exactly at ten o’clock at night. 
Peter came from Deptford to London to see 
this Venetian importation; but he found it 


A song in praise of the Czar of | 


ments, called Nectar Ambrosia, the highest 
| cordial—we are assured by the proprietor— 
that ever was made in England. It was pre- 
pared from the richest spices, herbs, and 
flowers, and drawn from right Nantz brandy. 
On Wednesday, the ninth of February, the 
author of the new cordial called Nectar Am- 
brosia, so much in vogue of late, presented 
the Czar of Muscovy with a large bottle of it 
curiously wrought in flint, which his Czarish 
majesty very kindly accepted, and he, the 
prince, and the rest of his nobles very highly 
approved of it. The proprietor was Mr. John 
| How, living in Ram’s Head Yard, in Fen- 
church Street; a man no doubt of many 
trades, for I find that he was the publisher— 
in sixteen hundred and ninety-nine—of Ned 
Ward’s London Spy. Ned himself afterwards 
kept a public-house,and may have had a finger 
in the concoction of the Nectar Ambrosia, that 
|so took the Czar. This celebrated compound 
was sold in bottles, price two shillings and 
| one shilling each, and in glasses of twopence 
and one penny each. The newspapers inform 
us, that the Czar afterwards sent for a quan- 
tity—highly approving of it. 

There was a great meeting while Peter was 
in England, and at which he was expected to 
| have been present. This was the Newmarket 
meeting, then the centre of attraction for 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, and other kindred 
pursuits. Led horses for the Czar—the papers 
report—had been sent tothe palace. The king 
was there, attended by five dukes, eleven 
earls; by barons, baronets, knights, and 
squires. There was much that was attractive. 
The famous Yorkshire horse, backed by Mr. 
Boucher, was to run against Mr. Framptom’s 
Turk. The distance was four miles — the 
weight that each was to carry was ten stone, 
and the stake five hundred pounds, Among 
the earls was a great captain, the future Duke 
of Marlborough. Lord Godolphin also was 
present — whose name, through his famed 
“ Arabian,” is known to thousands who never 
heard of the Godolphin ministry, nor Sid 
Hamet’s rod, made immortal by Dean Swift. 

There was one person whom the Czar (while 
in England) expressed a wish to meet, and-that 
was Edmund Halley, the great mathematician 
and astronomer, whose practical acquaintance 
with the variation of the compass and the 





suppressed with six constables at the door 
to prohibit the performance. To relieve his | 
disappointment —so a Mr. Bertie writes to) 
Dr. Charlett of Oxford—he fell to drinking | 
hard at one Mr. Morley’s; and the Marquis 
of Caermarthen, it being late, resolved to| 
lodge him at his brother-in-law’s. Here (and 
still with the Marquis) he dined the next 
day—drank a pint of sherry and a bottle of 
brandy for his morning draught ; after that, 
about eight more bottles of sack, and so went | 
to the playhouse. 

There was a cordial at this time fit for the) 
closet of any person of quality,and very popu- 


courses of the tides he rightly thought were 
matters of great importance. Halley spoke 
German fluently, and Peter was pleased 
with the conversation of the illustrious 
Englishman. 

Religious enthusiasts sought eagerly to see 
this ruler of barbaric millions. The Quakers 
were, of course, the most pressing. William 
Penn (he lived in Norfolk .Street) had an 
interview with him. The brother-in-law of 
Robert Barclay (the apologist) managed to 
converse with him on Quaker tenets, and to 
obtain his acceptance of two copies of Bar- 
clay’s book. A teazing question was put by 








| 
j—_. 
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HOU 
«“ Of! 


the Czar to Barclay’s brother-in-law. 


what use can you be in any kingdom or go-| 


vernment, seeing you will not bear arms and 
fight ?” ‘The Czar was inclined to look upon 
them as Jesuits, but altered his opinion, and 
with his attendants in the English ciate of 
the time, attended a Qu: iker meeting 
White Hart Court, in Gracechurch Street : in 
that court where only a few years before, Fox | 
the founder of the sect had died. His presence | 
was recognised, and, to avoid the gaze which | 
he could not endure, he left before » the meeting 
was over. 

When Peter was in England the see of 


Canterbury was filled by Tenison—the same | 


Tenison who, as vicar of St. Martin’s, had 
preached a sermon of forgiveness at the 
funeral of Eleanor Gwyn. Peter paid a visit | 
to the prelate at Lambeth, and, having ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed as to our reli- 
gion and constitution, the Archbishop, with 
the approbation of the king, selected the 
Bishop of Salisbury. No better man could 
have been chosen. The Bishop of Salisbury 
of that time was Gilbert Burnet, who had | 
written the History of our R eformed R eligion, | 
the same divine who administered consolation 
to the death-bed of Rochester, and contri- 
buted religious comfort to Russell in the cell 
and on the scaffold. 

Burnet had good interpreters, 
much. free discourse with him. 
that he was subject to convulsive motions 


and had 


over his body, and that his head seemed to be 


affected by them; that he was not wanting 
in capacity, and "had a larger measure 
knowledge than his education had led him to 
expect. He found him a man of a very hot 
temper, soon influenced, and very brutal in 


his passion, raising his natural heat by | 


frequent recourse to brandy, which he recti- 
fied himself, His turn was for mechanics ; 
and nature—so thought the bishop—seemed | 
to have designed him rather to be a ship- 
carpenter than a great prince. He wrought 
much with his own hands, and made all about 
him work at the models of ships. He was | 
resolved to encourage learning, and to polish | 
his people by sending some of them to travel 
in other countries, and to draw strangers to | 
come and live with them, He was desirous | 
to understand the doctrine of the Church of | 


England, but did not seem disposed to mend 
The bishop adds—and | 


matters in Muscovy. 
this, ‘perhaps, is the most important portion 


of what he has related about Peter—* He | 


told me he desigued a great fleet at Azoff, 
and with it to attack the Turkish empire.” 
Here we have, explained, the policy which 


Russia has been pursuing secretly, but some- | 


times openly (uow openly enough), since 
Peter learned to build ships at Deptford. 
Little, perhaps, did the Czar imagine that this 
policy was, in the year eighteen hundred and 
tifty-four, to cost the country in which he 
was learning the arts of aggression, a fleet in 
the Baltic, a fleet in the black Sea, aad an 
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in 


He found | 


{Conducted by 


}expedition into the Sea of Azoff. Nay, that 
to repel his attack on the Turkish empire, 
France and England should join their forces 
for the first time ; and that the existence of 
Turkey as an empire would be fought for, as it 
now is (a world-wide fact), before the greatest 
stronghold of Russia or of any nation, ancient 
or modern, 

The Czar liked brandy and Ambrosia, and 
he liked a strong mixture cailed “pepper and 
brandy.” The Marquis of Caermarthen often 
joined him in his orgies. But what told on 
the Czar Peter—perhaps from its frequency 
|—is not known to have been injurious to the 

English marquis. Peter was at this time sub- 
ject to convulsive motions of the body, that 
seemed, as I have already related, to affect his 
head. But the English were deep drinkers, 
|especially our sailors, and the marquis was 
jan English admiral—so, indee:l, was Benbow, 
another of Peter’s companions during his three 
mouths’ visit to England. Peter should have 
known (we fear he did not) the most distin- 
guished admiral then alive—Admiral Russell, 
who defeated the French off La Hogue, for 
which he was created Earl of Orford, and 
who is said to have mixed the largest bowls 
;of punch ever made. One was dug in his 
garden at Chippenham in Cambridgeshire, 
| the other he made at Lisbon. 
| There is still to be seen in Little Tower 
Street, in the City of London, a public-house 
(recently refronted) bearing the sign of the 
| Czar's Head. This was the favourite resort 
‘of Peter when in London. Hither he would 


of | come from Deptford after his labowrs in the 


dockyard, and his watching the changes 
| which the artificers of the yard were making 
‘in a yacht called the Royal Transport, which 
King William had presented to him, with 
permission to make such alterations in her as 
‘he considered necessary. He came from 
Deptford to London in a small decked boat, 
| which he assisted in working to Tower Stairs. 
| After the orgies he delighted in, he was not, 
i fear, very well fitted to pilot the boat on 
| their return down the river to Deptford ; but 
| the Thames was not then lashed and troubled 
| by large aud small steamers and boats of 
every deser iption, which now crowd her waters 
| from London Bridge to Blackwall. He may 
have concluded his nights at the Czar’s Head. 

King William was not inattentive to the 
Czar. He made him a second visit, at which 
|an odd incident occurred. The Czar had a 
favourite monkey, which usually sat upon the 
| back of the Czar’s chair. As soon as the king 
|was seated, the monkey jumped somewhat 
j}angrily upon him. The “ great Nassau” was 
disconcerted, the whole ceremonial discom- 
posed, and most of the time—Lord Dartmouth, 
who tells the story, assures us—was spent in 
apologies for the monkey” s behaviour. 

The Czar is said to have enjoyed his visit 
|to England, but it was high time for him to 
‘return. He had been apprehensive of his 
sister’s intrigues, and a confirmation of his 
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suspicions hurried him away. On Monday, | 
the eighteenth of April, sixteen hundred and 
nivety: -eight, he went to Kensington, to take 
leave of the king. “ He thanked his majesty 
for the kind entertainment and honour he 
had received in his majesty’s dominions, and 
for the fine ship he had presented him with.” 
On the same occasion, Peter made a present 
to his majesty of “a fine ruby of very great 
value.” On Wednesday, the twentieth of 
April, he dined at Wimbledon with the Duke 
of Leeds, the Earl of Danby, so celebrated 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and the 
fatuer of his friend the Marquis of Caermar- 
then. On his return to Deptford the same night, 
he found, “ very fine music to divert and sere- 
nade him.” This was the last night he spent’ 
ou shore. On Thursday, the twenty-first of 
April, he set sail from Deptford, for Holland, | 
under convoy of two men-of-war—the York 
and the Greenwich—and three yachts, com- 
manded by Admiral Mitchell. He was de- 
tained for some days by contrary winds, but | 
at last left England, which he was never to 
see again, He landed at the H: gue, sending | 
the Roy al Transport yacht to Archangel, from 
whence (so it was said) he was to carry it 
by land to the river Tanais, Lord Caermar- 
then accompanied him as far as Chatham, 
to whom, however, he did not say farewell 
without conferring a favour—and one of| 
moment. This was the right of importing 
tobacco into Russia. In the first year he was 
to consign three thousand hogsheads, in the 
second five thousand, and afterwards six 
thousand hogsheads yearly, What the mar-| 
quis made ~ by his monopoly no one has 
told us. | 
His physician he left behind him for two 
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memorials were referred to the surveyor- 
general of works, Sir Christopher Wren, and 


| to his majesty’s principal g gardener, Mr. Lon- 


don, the earliest English gardener of any 
reputation whose name has reached us. Both 
reported strongly in favour of the claims for 
Evelyn received, “in com- 
peusation for the damage done to his house, 
goods, and gardens, at Deptford, by his 
Czari ises majesty and his retinue while they 
resided there,” the sum of one hundred and 
sixty-two pounds seven shillings; and Ad- 
miral Benbow received, “for ‘like damage 
the sum of one hundred 
and thirty-three pounds two shillings and 
The payments were made by the 
paymaster of his majesty’s works, and are 
included in his accounts. The in-door habits 
of Peter and his retinue were, it appears 
from the estimate of damages, filthy in the 
extreme, 

In the garden at Saye’s Court was what 
| Evelyn himself calls an impregnable holly 
‘hedge, four hundred feet in length, nine feet 
high, and five feet thick. This fine holly 
hedge was a source of delight to Peter and 
his retinue. They made it a point of attack, 
and were accustomed to amuse themselves by 
endeavouring to drive a wheelbarrow through 
it. Peter himself was sometimes in the 
barrow. Such is the received story, which 
I can now confirm by Benbow’s claim for 
compensation: his estimate for damages 
including the sum of one pound for three 
| wheelbarrows broke and lost. 

Evelyn was prepared for some damage to 
his house. “There is a house full of people,” 
his servant writes to him, “and right nasty. 
| The Czar lies next your library, and dines in 





months, that he might see Oxford, Cam-| ' the parlour next your study. He dines at 
bridge, and Bath, and took with him two! ten o’clock and six at night ; is very seldom 
boys from the mathematical school founded | (at home a whole day; very often in the 
at Christ’s Hospital by King Charles the | king’s yard, or by water, dressed in several 
Second, and what the newspapers of the|dresses. The king is expected here this day ; 
ti me describe as, “the famous geographical | the best parlour is pretty clean for him to be 
clock made by Mr. John Carte, watchmaker, | entertained in. The king pays for all he 
at the sign of the Dial and Crown, near Essex | has.” 
Street in the Strand ; which clock tells what} London, the gardener, divided his report 
o'clock it is in any part of the world, whether | (it is dated M: ay ninth, sixteen hundred and 
it is day or night, the sun’s rising or setting | ninety-eight) under, “ what can be repaired 
throughout the year, its entrance into the|and what cannot.” The marrow of his re- 
signs of the zodiac ; the arch which they and | port (it is now published for the first time) 
the sun in them makes above or below the| is as follows: 
horizon, with several other curious motions.” | 





This Peter bought, but the price is not 
named, 

When Admiral Benbow returned to his 
house at Saye’s Court, great was his conster- | 
nition at finding the unnecessary damage 
that had been done to it by Peter and his 
retinue ; still greater was the consternation 
which the author of Sylva expressed when he 
saw the state to which his far-famed garden 
had been reduced. Benbow complained to 
Evelyn, and both Benbow and Evelyn memo- 
rialised the lords of the Treasury for compen- 
sation for the injuries done. Their joint 


1. All the grass-work is out of order and broke into 

holes by their leaping and showing tricks upon it. 
The bowling-green is in the same condition, 

8. All that ground which used to be cultivated for 
eatable plants is all overgrown with weeds, and is not 
manured nor cultivated, by reason the Czar would not 
suffer any men to work when the season offered. 

4. The wall-fruit and standard fruit-trees are un- 
pruned. 

5. The hedges and wilderness are not cut as they 
ought to be. 

6. The gravel walks are all broke into holes and out 
of order. 

The several observations were made by 


George 
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London, his Majesty*’s gardener, and he certifies that to 
put the garden and plantations in as good repair as they 
were in before his Czarish Majesty resided there, will 
require the sum of fifty-five pounds. 
Georce Lonpon. 

Great damages are done to the trees and plants, 
which cannot be repaired, as the breaking the branches 
of the wall-fruit trees, spoiling two or three of the 
finest true phillereas, breaking several hollys and other 
fine plants. 


Any iuroad of the Czar Nicholas and all 
the Russias upon Europe would leave Europe 
much as the Czar Peter and his retinue left 
the house and garden at Deptford of the 
learned and refined John Evelyn. I can hear 
the laugh of Peter, as with brute force, 
stimulated by drink, he drove the wheel- 
barrow, with Prince Menzikoff upon it, into 
the prickly holly hedge, five feet in thickness. 





LONDON STONES. 





HamMeErine at the Alps, when there is a 
wallet to be filled with geological specimens | 
in London streets, is scarcely worth the while | 
of any amateur stone-pecker who lives within 
sound of Bow bells. I understand going in | 
search of Alpine breezes, studying physical | 
geography abroad, fossil hunting, stratum | 
stalking, but I should hardly think of quitting | 
London to collect diversities of rock. Of that | 
sort of geology, why may I not have my fill | 
betweeu Cheapside and Piccadilly ? 

To begin at the beginning, without climbing | 
a mountain, I can see where the granite crops 
out, beyond the kerb of every pavement. The | 
metropolitan police may object to a free use of | 
the hammer, but even if no cart-wheel ever | 
chipped us off a specimen, it is a blessed | 
institution of the metropolis that roads or 
pavements are perpetually being taken up; 
and he is a wonderful man whose lot it never 
has been to get a specimen of granite in his 
eye, chipped from the mass by some one of | 
an army of men licensed to use hammer and | 
chisel. You may go tu Switzerland or Nor- 
way, travel over miles, and see only one sort | 
of granite. Here, in London, you have speci- | 
mens of almost every sort. In chips of every | 
form and colour, you may admire the spangles 
of the mica and the very many sorts of gra- | 
nite pudding made by sundry mixtures of the 
felspar and the quartz. With granite, geology 
begins ; upon that hard, crystalline rock, our | 
solid earth all lies a-bed. It has been molten 
once, and has cooled into a crystalline form ; | 
of it, as well as porphyry, sienite and basalt, | 
there are innumerable specimens to be had in 
the streets of London. We take an omnibus 
at the Bank for Paddington, and rumble over | 
stones that were all prepared in the fur- 
nace millions of years before Cheapside was 
thought about, or indeed before Britannia’s 
head was fairly above water. 

Then, of the slate rocks that rest upon the 
granite, we have a most ample representation 
on the roofs of houses. Wherever there isa 
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house being built, the seeker of slate is saved 
a trip to Wicklow or North Wales, and may 
fill his pocket with a class of rocks several 
thousands of feet thick, that naturally rise to 
a great elevation, and by their broken, ser- 
rated outlines, give peculiar beauty to the 
scenery of which they form a part. 

The geological deposits of London are not 
governed by the same laws that regulate 
the depositions of the strata in the common 
course of nature. Here the first may be 
last and the last first, the granite overhie 
the clay, and such reversal of the usual 
order of things has been produced by no 
movements within the bowels of the earth, 
but by movements on its surface, commonly 
effected by the agency of water, wind, steam, 


}and animal traction, brought into full play 


by the requirements of a crowded population. 
If there be a useful purpose to which the 
rock formation of any geological period can 
be economically applied, it is sure to be de- 
posited in London, irrespective of any order 
of nature to the contrary ; but if otherwise, 
the geological student may safely make up 
his mind that it will not be found. For this 
reason it is not easy to get specimens in Lon- 
don streets of the rocks which naturally over- 
lie the primary—the transition rocks—which 
set out with Sir Roderick Murchison’s silu- 
rian system. They are at home in England 
on the south-east borders of North Wales, 
where they reside constantly, and never come 
to town. They are the country cousins of the 
stones of London. But of the old red sand- 
stone rocks, the Devonian, the coal, the new 
red sandstone, the magnesian limestones, 
which are the strata next following in order, 
we get numerous examples. Door-steps, land- 
ings, and many miles of London pavement 
are composed of a great artificial stratum of 
the carboniferous sandstone from Craigleith, 
and other parts of Scotland. In no place in 
the world are there to be found a greater 
number of the varieties of coal, or more 
people actively engaged in soliciting public 
attention to their respective qualities. Frag- 
ments of lias are much less abundant, though 
they may be found in lapidaries’ yards, chip- 


| ped from the blocks used by lithographers, 


while of the oolitic series, which lies above, 
the specimens are splendid. Of the roe-stone, 
which comes among the stones of London as 
a friend from Bath, the new facing to Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel, at Westminster, is a 
pretty specimen, but it looks worn, though 
its age is under thirty. Specimens of this 
Bath limestone may be had in the neighbour- 
hood of several new buildings, and more 
specimens are to be found of another and a 
finer limestone brought to us from tle Isle of 
Portland. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Somerset 
House, and the Reform Club, are good speci- 
mens of this last. The curious observer may 
also study the effect of London air and smoke 
on stone. Some carved fragments meant to 
be worked into St. Paul’s Cathedral have 
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Paul’s was built. They are covered with 
lichen, but not a chisel mark has mouldered 
out of sight, while fellow portions of such 
columns which are exposed to the south 
and south-west wind in Saint Paul’s church- 
yard have lost all sharpness of outline. Then 
there is the mafnesian Sonistenn, separated by 
the lower beds of new red sandstone from 
the coal. Westminster Hall is a London 
fragment of magnesian limestone, brought 
from the quarries of Huddlestone, near Sher- 
borne. The New Houses of Parliament 
form a more recent specimen, of which it 
must be a proud thing to a chemist to feel 
| that they provide for the legislature of Great 
| Britain a grand temple of chalk and mag- 
nesia. The magnesian limestone used in the 
building of the Houses of Parliament, whereof 
there are to be had an infinity of chips, is 
brought from Bolsover in Derbyshire, and its 
extreme durability is attested by the fresh 
| look of a church at Southwell, in Notting- 
hamshire, built of the same stone some nine 
hundred years ago. 

The decay of rocks, as well as many various 
| kinds of them, may be examined also in our 
London graveyards, Every tombstone is a 
| study for geologists. 

The green-sand, which is exposed in cliffs 
| on the south side of the Isle of Wight, is 
brought to the surface in London by deep 


| borings for Artesian wells. Above the green- 
| sand, and immediately below the London clay, 
is the great chalk formation, represented in 


the milk of the metropolis, As for the Lon- 
don clay, we case ourselves in that, for it is 
represented in the London bricks. Finally, 
there lies over all the alluvium, the London 
| soil, the deposit going on in our own day. 
This is certainly a thing which no man will 
, quit London to see, but which he must quit 
London not to see, the more’s the pity. 


A DREAM, 


Aut yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun ; 

The dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. 


I heeded not cloud or shadow 
That flitted over the hill, 

Or the humming-bees or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 


I took the threads for my spinning, 
All of blue summer air, 

And a flickering ray of sunlight 
Was woven in here and there. 


The shadows grew longer and longer, 
The evening wind passed by, 

And the purple splendour of sunset 
Was flooding the western sky. 


But I could not leave my spinning, 
For so fair my dream had grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 


HALF A LIFE-TIME AGO, 


been lying in Portland Island ever since St. 
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At last the grey shadows fell round me, 

And the night came dark and chill, 
And I rose and .an down the valley, 

And left my dream on the hill. 


I went up the hill this morning 
To the place where my spinning lay, 
There was nothing but glistening dewdrops 
Remained of my dream to-day. 


HALF A LIFE-TIME AGO. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

Hatr a life-time ago there lived a single 
woman, of the name of Susan Dixon, in one 
of the Westmoreland dales. She was the 
owner of the small farm-house where she 
resided, and of some thirty or forty acres of 
land by which it was surrounded. She had 
also an hereditary right to a sheep-walk, 
extending to the wild fells that overhang 
Blea Tarn. In the language of the country, 
she was a Stateswoman. Her house is yet 
to be seen on the Oxenfell road, between 
Skelwith and Coniston. You go along a 
moorland track, made by the carts that occa- 
sionally come for turf from the Oxenfell. A 
brook babbles and brattles by the way-side, 
giving you a sense of companionship which 
relieves the deep solitude in which this way 
is usually traversed. Some miles on this side 
of Coniston there is a farmstead,—a grey 
stone house and a square of farm-buildings 
surrounding a green space of rough turf, in 
the midst of which stands a mighty, funereal, 
umbrageous yew, making a solemn shadow, 
as of death, in the very heart and centre of 
the light and heat of the brightest summer 
day. On the side away from the house, this 
yard slopes down to a dark-brown pool, which 
is supplied with fresh water from the over- 
flowings of a stone cistern, into which some 
rivulet of the brook before mentioned conti- 
nually and melodiously falls and bubbles. 
The cattle drink out of this cistern. The 
household bring their pitchers and fill them 
with drinking water by a dilatory, yet pretty, 
process. The water-carrier brings with her 
a leaf of the hound’s-tongue fern, and, insert- 
ing it in the crevice of the grey rock, makes 
a cool green spout for the sparkling stream. 

The house is no specimen, at the present 
day, of what it was in the lifetime of Susan 
Dixon. Then, every small diamond pane in 
the windows glittered with cleanliness, You 
might have eaten off the floor ; you could sea 
yourself in the pewter plates and the polished 
oaken awimry, or dresser, of the state kitchen 
into which youentered. Few strangers pene- 
trated further than this room. Once or 
twice, wandering tourists, attracted by the 
lonely picturesqueness of the situation, and 
the exquisite cleanliness of the house itself, 
made their way into this house-place, and 
offered money enough (as they thought), to 
tempt the hostess to receive them as lodgers. 
They would give no trouble, they said ; they 
would be out rambling or sketching all day 
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long ; w roul ] be perfectly content wi ith a ch: we 
of the food which she provided for herself ; or 
would procure what they required from the 
Waterhead Inn at Coniston. But no liberal 
sum—no fair words—moved her from her 
stony manner, or her monotonous tone of 
indifferent refusal. No persuasion could 
induce her to show any more of the house 
than that first room ; no appearance of fatigue 
procured for the weary an invitation to sit 
down and rest ; and if one more bold and less 
delicate sate down without being asked, 
Susan stood by, cold and apparently deaf, or 
only replying by the briefest monosyllables, 
till’ the ‘unwelcome visitor had departed. 
Yet those with whom she had dealings in the 
way of selling her cattle or her farm produce, 
spoke of her as keen after a bargain—a hard | 
one to have to do with ; and she never spared | 
herself exertion or fatigue, at market or in| 
the field, to make the most of her produce. 
She led the haymakers with her swift steady 
rake, and her noiseless evenness of motion. 
She was about among the earliest in the 
market, examining samples of oats, pricing | 
them, and then turning with grim satisfaction 
to her own cleaner corn. 

She was served faithfully and long by those 
who were rather her fellow-labourers than | 
her servants. She was even and just in her | 
dealings with them. Ifshe was peculiar and 
silent, they knew her, and knew that she 
might be relied on. Some of them had known 
her from her childhood; and deep in their | 
hearts was an unspoken—almost unconscious 
—pity for her; for they knew her story, 
though they never spoke of it. 

Yes; the time had been when that tall, 
gaunt, hard-featured, angular woman—who 
never smiled, and hardly ever spoke an unne- 
cessary word—had been a fine-looking girl, 
bright-spirited and rosy ; and when the hearth 
at the Yew Nook had been as bright as she, 
with family love and youthful hope and 
mirth. Fifty or fifty-one years ago, William 
Dixon and his wife Margaret were alive 
and Susan, their daughter, was about ei ichteen 
years old—ten years older than the only other 
child, a boy, named after his father. William 
and Margaret Dixon were rather superior 
people, of a character belonging—as far as ] 
have seen—exclusively to the class of West- 
moreland and Cumberland statesmen,—just, 
independent, upright; not given to much 
speaking ; ; kind-hearted, but not demonstra- | 
tive disliking change, "and new ways, and 
new people; sensible and shrewd; each house- | 
hold selt-contained, and having little curiosity | 
as to their neighbours, with whom they | 
rarely met for any social intercourse, save at| 
the stated times of sheep-shearing and Christ- | 
mas ; having a certain kind of sober pleasure | 
in amassing money, which occasionally made | 
them miserable (as they call miserly people | 
up in the north) in their old age ; reading no | 
light or ephemeral literature, ‘but the grave, | 
solid books brought round by ‘the pedlars (the | 
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/servant at Yew Nook. 


| field. 
lat Wythburne, 


| their own. 


(Conducted by 


| Paradise Lost and Regained, the Death of 
Abel, the Spiritual Quixote, and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress) ; ere to be found in nearly. every 
house: the men occasion: uly going off laking, 
i.é. playing, ae. drinking for di ays together, 
and having to be hunted up by anxious wives, 
who dared not leave their husbands to the 
chances of the wild precipitous roads, but 
walked miles and miles, lantern in hz and, in 
the dead of night, to discover and guide the 
solemnly-drunken husband home ; who had 
dreadful headache the next day, and the day 
after that came forth as grave, and sober, and 
virtuous-looking as if there were no such 
things as malt and spirituous liquors in the 
world; and who were seldom reminded of 
their misdoings by their wives, to whom such 
occasional outbreaks were as things of course, 
when once the immediate anxiety produced 
by them was over. Such were—such are— 
the characteristics of a class now passing 


| away from the face of the land, as their com- 
| Peers, the yeomen, 


done before. Of 

such was William Dixon. He was a shrewd 
eat farmer, in his day and _ generation, 
' when shrewdness was rather shown in the 


have 


| breeding and rearing of sheep and cattle ‘ion 


in the cultivation of land. Owing to this 
character of his, statesmen from a distance 
from beyond Kendal, or from Borrowdale, 
of greater wealth than he, would send their 
sons to be farm-servants for a year or two 
with him, in order to learn some of his 
methods before setting up on land of their 
own. When Susan, his daughter, was about 
seventeen, one Michael Hurst was farm- 
He worked with the 
master and lived with the family, and was in 
all respects treated as an equal, except in the 
His father was a wealthy statesman 
up beyond Grasmere; and 
through Michael’s servitude the families had 


‘become acquainted, and the Dixons went 


over to the High Beck sheep-shearing, and 
the Hursts came down by Red B: ank and 
; | Loughrig Tarn and across the Oxenfell when 


|there was the Christmas-tide feasting at Yew 


Nook. The fathers strolled round the fields 
together, examined cattle and sheep, and 
looked knowing over each other’s horses. 
The mothers inspected the dairies and house- 


hold arrangements, each openly admiring the 


plans of the other, but secretly preferring 
Both fathers and mothers cast a 
glance from time to time at Michael and 
Susan, who were thinking of nothing less 
than farm or dairy, but whose unspoken at- 
tachment was in all ways so suitable and 
natural a thing that each parent rejoiced 
over it, although with characteristic reserve 
it was never spoken about—not even between 
husband and wife. 

Susan had been a strong, 


independent, 
healthy girl; a clever help to her mother 
and a spirited companion to her father; 
more of a man in her (as he often said) than 
her delicate little brother ever would have. 


—— 
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He was his mother’s darling, although she | 
loved Susan well. There was no positive | 
engagement between Michael and Susan—I 
doubt if even plain words of love had been 
spoken ; when one winter-time Margaret 
Dixon was seized with inflammation couse- 
quent upon a neglected cold, She had 
always been strong and notable, and had} 
been too busy to attend to the earliest | 
symptoms of illuess. It would go off, she} 
said to the woman who helped in the kitchen ; | 
or if she did not feel better when they had got | 
the hams and bacon out of hand, she would | 
take some herb-tea and nurse up a bit. But | 
Death could not wait till the hams and 
bacon were cured: he came on with rapid 
strides, and shooting arrows of portentous 
agony Susan had never seen illness—never 
knew how much she loved her mother till 
now, when she felt a dreadful instinctive 
certainty that she was losing her. Her mind 
was thronged with recollections of the many 
times she had slighted her mother’s wishes ; 
her heart was full of the echoes of careless 
and angry replies that she had spoken. 
What would she not now give to have oppor- 
tunities of service and obedience, and trials 
of her patience and love for that dear mother 
who lay gasping in torture! And yet Susan 
had been a good girl and an affectionate 
daughter. 

The sharp pain went off, and delicious ease 
came on ; yet still her mother sunk. In the 
midst of this languid peace she was dying. 
She motioned Susan to her bedside, for she 
could only whisper; and then, while the 
father was out of the room, she spoke as 
much to the eager, hungering eyes of her 
daughter by the motion of her lips, as by 
the slow feeble sounds of her voice. 

“Susan, lass, thou must not fret. It is 
God’s will, and thou wilt have a deal to do. 
Keep father straight if thou canst ; and if he 
goes out Ulverstone ways, see that thou 
meet him before he gets to the Old Quarry. 
It's a dree bit for a man who has had a 
drop, As for lile Will”—here the poor 
woman’s face began to work and her fingers| 
tomove nervously as they lay on the bed- 
quilt—“lile Will will miss me most of all. 
Father’s often vexed with him because he’s 
nota quick, strong lad; he is not, my poor 
lile chap. And father thinks he’s saucy, 
because he cannot always stomach oat-cake 
and porridge. There’s better than three 
pound in th’ old black teapot on the top 
shelf of the cupboard. Just keep a piece of 
loaf-bread by you, Susan dear, for Will to 
come to when he’s not taken his breakfast. 
Ihave, may be, spoilt him; but there'll be 
ho one to spoil him now.” 

She began to cry a low feeble cry, and 
covered up her face that Susan might not see 
het. That dear face ! those precious moments 
while yet the eyes could look out with love 
and intelligence. Susan laid her head down 
close by her mother’s ear. 


ae 
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“Mother, I'll take tent of Will. Mother, 
do youhear? He shall not want ought I 
can give or get for him, least of all the kind 
words which you had ever ready for us both. 
Bless you! bless you! my own mother.” 

“Thow'lt promise me that, Susan, wilt 
thou? Ican die easy if thou'lt take charge 
of him. But he’s hardly like other folk; 
he tries father at times, though I think 
father’ll be tender of him when I’m gone, 
for my sake. And, Susan, there’s one thing 
more. I never spoke on it for fear of the 
bairn being called a tell-tale, but I just com- 
forted him up. He vexes Michael at times, 
and Michael has struck him before now. I 
did not want to make a stir; but he’s not 
strong, and a word from thee, Susan, will go 
a long way with Michael.” 

Susan was as red now as she had been pale 
before ; it was the first time that her influ- . 
ence over Michael had been openly acknow- 
ledged by a third person, and a flash of joy 
came athwart the solemn sadness of the 
moment. Her mother had spoken too much, 
and now came on the miserable faintness, 
She never spoke again coherently ; but when 
her children and her husband stood by her 
bedside, she took lile Will’s hand and put 
it into Susan’s, and looked at her with im- 
ploring eyes. Susan clasped her arms round 
Will, and leaned her head upon his curly 
pate, and vowed to herself to be as a mother 
to him. 

Henceforward she was all in all to her 
brother. She was a more spirited and 
amusing companion to him than his mother 
had been, from her greateractivity, and perhaps 
also from her originality of character, which 
often prompted her to perform her habitual 
actions in some new and racy manner. She 
was tender to lile Will when she was prompt 
and sharp with everybody else—with Michael 
most of all; for somehow the girl felt that, 
unprotected by her mother, she must keep 
up her own dignity, and not allow her lover 
to see how strong a hold he had upon her 
heart. He called her hard and cruel, and 
left her so; and she smiled softly to herself 
when his back was turned to think how 
little he guessed how deeply he was loved. 
For Susan was merely comely and fine-look- 
ing; Michael was strikingly handsome, ad- 
mired by all the girls for miles round, and 
quite enough of a country coxcomb to know 
it and plume himself accordingly. He was 
the second son of his father ; the eldest would 
have High Beck farm, of course, but there was 
a good penny in the Kendal bank in store for 
Michael, When harvest was over, he went 
to Chapel Langdale to learn to dance ; and 
at night, in his merry moods, he would do 
his steps on the flag-floor of the Yew Nook 
kitchen, to the secret admiration of Susan, who 
had never learned dancing, but who flouted 
him perpetually, even while she admired, 
in accordance with the rule she seemed 
to have made for herself about keeping him 
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at a distance so long as he lived aniline the 
same roof with her. 


riating in rest after a hard day’s labour ; she 
sitting among the geraniums on the long, low 
window- seat, trying to catch the last slanting 

rays of the autumnal light, to enable her 
finish stitching a shirt-collar for Will, who 
lounged full length on the flags at the other 
side of the hearth to Mich: vel, 
burning wood from time to time with a long 
hazel-stick to bring out the leap of glitter- 
ing sparks. 

“And if you can dance a threesome reel, 
what good does it do ye?” asked Susan, 
| looking askance at Michael, who had just 
been vaunting his proficiency. 
you plough, or reap, or even climb the rocks 
to take a raven’s nest. If I were a man I'd 
be ashamed to give in to such softness.” 

“If you were a man you'd be glad to do 
anything which made the pretty girls stand 
round and admire.” 

“As they do to you, eh! ho! Michael! 
that would not be my way o’ being a man.” 

“What would then?” asked he, aftera 
pause, during which he had expected in vain 
that she would go on with her sentence. No 
answer. 

“T should not like you as a man, Susy. 
You’d be too hard and headstrong.” 

“ Am Thard and headstrong ?” asked she 
with as indifferent a tone asshe could assume, 
but which yet had a touch of pique init. His 
quick ear detected the inflexion. 

“No, Susy! You’re wilful at times, and 
that’s right enough. I don’t like a girl with- 
out spirit. There’s a mighty pretty girl 
comes to the dancing-class; but she is all 
milk and water. Her eyes never flash like 
your’s when you're put out ; why, I can see 
them flame-across the kitchen like a cat’s 
eyes in the dark. Now, if you were a man, 1 
should feel queer before those looks of youtr’s ; 
as it is, I rather like them, because—” 

“ Because what ?” asked she, looking up 
and perceiving that he had stolen close up to 
her. 

“ Because I can make all right in this way,” 
said he, kissing her suddenly. 

“Can you?” said she, wrenching herself 
out of his grasp and panting, half with rage. 
“Take that, by way of proof that making 
right is none so easy.’ And she boxed his 
ears pretty sharply. He went back to his 
seat discomfited and out of temper. She 
could no longer see to look, even if her face 
had not burnt and her eyes dazzled, but she 
did not choose to move her seat, so she still 
preserved her stooping attitude, and pretended 
to go on sewing. 

“Eleanor Hebthwaite may be milk-and- 
water,” muttered he, “but— Confound thee, 
lad! what art doing ?” exclaimed Michael, as 


One evening he sulked | 
at some saucy remark of hers; he sitting in | 
the chimney-corner with his arms on_ his | 
knees and his head bent forwards, lazily gazing | 
into the wood-fire on the hearth, and luxu-| 
‘covered himself from his passion, he saw 
| Susan standing before him, her face looking 
|strange and almost ghastly by the reversed 
to | 


poking the | 


“ Does it help 
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a great piece of burning wood was cast into: | 
his face by an unlucky poke of Will’s. “Thou'’ 
great lounging clumsy chap, I'll teach thee 
better!” and with one or two good round 
kicks he sent the lad whimpering away into 
the back kitchen. When he had a little re- 


position of the shadows arising from the fire- 
light shining upwards right under it. 

“T tell thee what, Michael,” said she, “that 
lad’s motherless, but not friendless.” 

“His own father leathers him, and why 
should not I, when he’s given me such a burn 
on my face,” said M ichael, putting up his 
hand to his cheek as if in pain. 

“His father’s his father, and there is 
nought more to be said. But if he did burn 
thee, it was by accident, and not o’ purpose, 
as thou kicked him ; it’s a mercy if his ribs 
are not broken.” 

“ He howls loud enough, I’m sure. I might 
a kicked many a lad twice as hard and they ‘d 
ne'er ha’ said ought but damn ye; but yon 
lad must nee Is ery out like a stuck pig if one 
touches him,” replied Michael sullenly. 

Susan went back to the window-seat, and 
looked absently out of the window at the 
drifting clouds for a minute or two, while her 
eyes filled with tears. Then she got up and 
made for the outer door which led into the 
back-kitchen. Before she reached it, how- 
ever, she heard a low voice, whose music 
made her thrill, say— 

“Susan, Susan!” 

Her heart melted within her, but it 
seemed like treachery to her poor ‘boy, like 
faithlessness to her dead mother to turn to 
her lover while the tears which he had caused 
to flow were yet unwiped on Will’s cheeks, 
So she seemed to take no heed but passed 
into the darkness, and, guided by the sobs, 
she found her way to where Willie sat 
crouched among disused tubs and churns, 

“ Come out wi’ me, lad ;” and they went inte 
the orchard, where the fruit-trees were bare 
of leaves, but ghastly in their tattered cover- 
ing of grey moss: and the soughing November 
wind came with long sweeps over the fells till 
it rattled among the crackling boughs, under- 
neath which the brother and sister sate in 
the dark ; he in her lap, and she hushing his 
head against her shoulder. 

“Thou shouldst na’ play wi’ fire. It’s a 
naughty trick. Thou’lt suffer for it in worse 
ways nor this before thou’st done, I’m afeared. 
I should ha’ hit thee twice as lungeous kicks 
as Mike, if I’d been in his place. “He did na’ 
hurt thee, I am sure,” she assumed, half asa 
question. 

“Yes! but he did. He turned me quite 
sick.” And he let his head fall languidly 
down on his sister’s breast. 

“Come lad! come lad!” said she anxiously 
“Be a man. It was not much that I saw 
Why, when first the red cow came she kicked 
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me far harder for offering to milk her be- 
fore her legs were tied. See thee! here’s a 
peppermint drop, and I'll make thee a pasty 
to-night ; only don’t give way so, for it hurts 
me sore to think that Michael has done thee 
any harm, my pretty.” 
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she knew full well, even in that faint moon- 
light, that his gait was the gait of a man in 
liquor. But though she was annoyed and 
mortified to find in what way he had chosen 

ito forget her, the fact did not disgust or 
shock her as it would have done many a girl, 


Willie roused himself up, and put back the | even at that day, who had not been brought 
wet and ruffled hair from his heated face ;!up as Susan had, among a class who con- 
and he and Susan rose up and hand-in-hand | sidered it as no crime, but rather a mark of 
went towards the house, walking slowly and| spirit in a man to get drunk occasionally. 
quietly except for a kind of sob which Willie | Nevertheless, she chose to hold herself very 
could not repress. Susan took him to the|high all the next day when Michael was, 
pump and washed his tear-stained face, till| perforce, obliged to give up any attempt to 
she thought she had obliterated all traces of|do heavy work, and hung about the out- 
the recent disturbance, arranging his curls| buildings and farm in a very disconsolate 
for him, and then she kissed him tenderly, | and sickly state. Willie had far more pity on 
and led him in, hoping to find Michael in the} him than Susan. Before evening Willie and 
kitchen, and make all straight between them.|he were fast, and on his side, ostentatious 
But the blaze had dropped down into dark-| friends, Willie rode the horses down to 
ness ; the wood was a heap of grey ashes in| water; Willie helped him to chop wood. 
which the sparks ran hither and thither ; | Susan sate gloomily at her work, hearing an 
but even in the groping darkness Susan knew | indistinct, but cheerful conversation going on 
hy the sinking at her heart that Michael was/in the shippon, while the cows were being 
not there. She threw another brand on the} milked. She almost felt irritated with her 
hearth and lighted the candle, and sate down | little brother, as if he were a traitor, and 
to her work in silence. Willie cowered on|had gone over to the enemy in the very 
his stool by the side of the fire, eyeing his| battle that she was fighting in his cause. 
sister from time to time, and sorry and op-| She was alone with no one to speak to, while 
pressed, he knew not why, by the sight of| they prattled on, regardless if she were glad 





her grave, almost stern face. No one came. 
They two were in the house alone. The old 
woman who helped Susan with the household 
work had gone out for the night to some 
friend’s dwelling. William Dixon, the father, 
was up on the fells seeing after his sheep. 
Susan had no heart to prepare the evening 
meal, 

“Susy, darling, are you angry with me ?” 


said Willie, in his little piping gentle voice. | 


He had stolen up to his sister’s side. “I 
won’t never play with fire again; and I'll 
not cry if Michael does kick me. Only don’t 
look so like dead mother—don’t—don’t— 
please don’t !” he exclaimed, hiding his face 
on her shoulder. 

“Tm not angry, Willie,” said she. “ Don’t 
be feared on me. You want your supper, 
aud you shall have it; and don’t you be 
feared on Michael. He shall give reason for 
every hair of your head that he touches—he 
shall,” 

When William Dixon came home, he found 
Susan and Willie sitting together, hand in 
hand, and apparently pretty cheerful. He 
bade them go to bed, for that he wou’d sit up 
for Michael; and the next mornirg, when 
Susan came down, she found that Michael 
had started an hour before with the cart for 
lime. It was a long day’s work; Susan knew 
it would be late, perhaps later than on the 
preceding night, before he returned—at any 
rate, past her usual bed-time; and on no 
account would she stop up a minute beyond 
that hour in the kitchen, whatever she might 
(o in her bed-room. Here she sate and 
watched till past midnight ; and when she 
‘aw him coming up the brow with the carts, 


or sorry. 
Soon Willie burst in. “Susan! Susan! 
come with me; I’ve something so pretty to 
|show you. Round the corner of the barn— 
run! run!” (He was dragging her along, 
‘half reluctant, half desirous of some change 
in that weary day.) Round the corner of 
the barn; and caught hold of by Michael, who 
stood there awaiting her. 
| “O Willie!” cried she, “you naughty 
jboy. There is nothing pretty—what have 
}you brought me here for? Let me go; I 
won’t be held.” 
“Only one word. 


Nay, if you wish it so 
much, you may go,” said Michael, suddenly 
loosing his hold as she struggled. But now 
she was free, she only drew off a step or two, 
/murmuring something about Willie. 

“You are going, then?” said Michael, 


with seeming sadness. “You won’t hear me 
say a word of what is in my heart.” 

“How can I teil whether it is what I 
should like to hear?” replied she, still 
drawing back. 

“That is just what I want you to tell me; 
I want you to hear it, and then to tell me if 
you like it or not.” 

“Well, you may speak,” replied she, turn- 
ing her back, and beginning to plait the hem 





of her apron. 

He came close to her ear. 

“T am sorry I hurt Willie the other night. 
He has forgiven me. Can you?” 

“You hurt him very badly,” she replied. 
“Tp , mo ( Ty. foro 
an you are right to be sorry. I forgive 

“Stop, stop!” said he, laying his hand 
upon her arm. “There is something more 
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I’ve got to say. I want you to be my—— 
what is it they call it, Susan ?” 

“T don’t know,” said she, half-laughing, 
but trying to get away with all her might 
now; and she was a strong girl, but she 
could not manage it. 

“You do. My 
to be ?” 

“T tell you I don’t know, and you had best 
be quiet, and just let me go in, or I shall 
think you’re as bad now as you were last 
night.” 

“ And how did you know what I was last 
night? It was past twelve when I came 
home. Were you watching? Ah, Susan! 
be my wife, and you shall never have to 
watch for a drunken husband. If I were 


what is it I want you 


your husband, I would come straight home, | 


and count every minute an hour till I saw 
your bonny face. Now you know what I 
want you tobe. I ask you to be my wife. 
Will you, my own dear Susan ?” 

She did not speak for some time. Then 
she only said, “ Ask Father.” And now she 
was really off like a lapwing round the 
corner of the barn, and up in her own little 
room, crying with all her might, before the 
triumphant smile had left Michael’s face 
where he stood. 

The “ Ask Father” was a mere form to be 
gone through. Old Daniel Hurst and William 
Dixon had talked over what they could re- 
spectively give their children long before 
this; and that was the parental way of 
arranging such matters. When the probable 
amount of worldly gear that he could give 
his child had been named by each father, the 
young folk, as they said, might take their 
own time in coming to the point which the 
old men, with the prescience of experience, 
saw that they were drifting to; no need to 
hurry them, for they were both young, and 
Michael, though active enough, was too 
thoughtless, old Daniel said, to be trusted 
with the entire management of a farm. 
Meanwhile, his father would look about 
him, and see after all the farms that were 
to be let. 

Michael had a shrewd notion of this preli- 
minary understanding between the fathers, 
and so felt less daunted than he might other- 
wise have done at making the application for 
Susan’s hand. It was all right, there was 
not an obstacle; only a deal of good advice, 


which the lover thought might have as well | 


been spared, and which it must be confessed 
he did not much attend to, although he 
assented to every proposition. Then Susan 
was called down-stairs, and slowly came 
dropping into view down the steps which 
led from the two family apartments into the 
house-place. She tried to look composed and 
quiet, but it could not be done. She stood 
side by side with her lover, with her head 
drooping, her cheeks burning, not daring to 
look up or move, while her father made the 
newly-betrothed a somewhat formal address 
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in which he gave his consent, and many a 
piece of worldly wisdom beside. Susan lis- 
tened us well as she could for the beating of 
her heart ; but when her father solemnly and 
sadly referred to his own lost wife, she could 
keep from sobbing no longer; but throwing 
her apron over her face, she sate down on the 
bench by the dresser, and fairly gave way to 
pent-up tears. Oh, how strangely sweet to 
be comforted as she was comforted, by tender 
caress, and many a low whispered promise of 
love. Her father sate by the fire, thinking of 
the days that were gone; Willie was still 
out of doors; but Susan and Michael felt no 
one’s presence or absence—they only knew 
they were together as betrothed husband and 
wife. 

In a week, or two, they were formally told 
of the arrangements to be made in their 
favour. A small farm in the neighbourhood 
happened to fall vacant; and Michael’s 
father offered to take it for him, and be 
responsible for the rent for the first year, 
while William Dixon was to contribute a 
certain amount of stock, and both fathers 
were to help towards the furnishing of the 
house. Susan received all this information 
in a quiet indifferent way ; she did not care 
jmuch for any of these preparations, which 
| were to hurry her through the happy hours; 
she cared least of all for the money 
}amount of dowry and of substance. It jarred 
‘on her to be made the confidant of occasional 
slight repinings of Michael’s as one by one 
|his future father-in-law set aside a beast or a 
pig for Susan’s portion, which were not 
| always the best animals of their kind upon 
‘the farm. But he also complained of his 
,own father’s stinginess, which somewhat, 
though not much, alleviated Susan’s dislike 
to being awakened out of her pure dream 
of love to the consideration of worldly 
wealth. 

But in the midst of all this bustle, Willie 
}moped and pined. He had the same chord 
/of delicacy running through his mind that 
made his body feeble and weak. He kept 
jout of the way, and was apparently occu- 
pied in whittling and carving uncouth heads 
on hazel sticks in an out-house. But he 
positively avoided Michael, and shrunk away 
even from Susan. She was too much occu- 
pied to notice this at first. Michael pointed 
it out to her, saying, with a laugh,— 

“Look at Willie! he might be a cast-off 
lover and jealous of me, he looks so dark 
and downcast at me.” Michael spoke this 
jest out loud, and Willie burst into tears, and 
ran out of the house. 

“Let me go. Let me go!” said Susan 
(for her lover’s arm was round her waist). 
“I must go to him if he’s fretting. I pro 
mised mother I would!” She pulled her- 
self away, and went in search of the boy. 
She sought in byre and barn, through the 
orchard, where indeed in this leafless wintel- 
time there was no great concealment, up 
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room where the wool was usually 


into the 
stored in the later summer, and, at last she 
found him, sitting at bay, like some hunted 
creature, up behind the wood-stack. 

“ What are ye gone for, lad, and me seek- 
ing you everywhere,” asked she, breathless, 

“T did not know you would seek me. Ive 
been away many a time, and no one has cared 
to seek me,” said he, crying afresh. 

“Nonsense,” replied Susan, “don’t be so 
foolish, ye little good-for-nought.” But she 
crept up to him in the hole he had made un- 
derneath the great brown sheafs of wood, 
and squeezed herself down by him. “ What 
for should folk seek after you, when you get 
away from them whenever you can?” asked 
she. 

“They don’t want me to stay. 
wants me. 
hinder more than I help. You used to like 
to have me with you. But now, you’ve taken 
up with Michael, and you’d rather I was 
away; and I can just bide away; but I 
cannot stand Michael jeering at me. He’s 
got you to love him and that might serve him.” 

“But I love you, too, dearly, lad!” said 
she, putting her arm round his neck. 

“Which on us do you like best ?” said he, 
wistfully, after a little pause, putting her 
arm away, so that he might look in her face, 
and see if she spoke truth. 

She went very red. 


Nobody 





“You should not ask such questions, They 


are not fit for you to ask. Nor for me to 
answer.” 

“But mother bade you love me,” said he, 
plaintively. 

“And so I do. And so I ever will do. 
Lover nor husband shall come betwixt thee 
and me, lad, ne’er a one of them. That I 
promise thee, as I promised mother before, in 
the sight of God and with her hearkening 
now, if ever she can hearken to earthly word 
again. Only I cannot abide to have thee 
fretting, just because my heart is large 
enough for two.” 

“ And thou’lt love me always.” 

“ Always, and ever. And the more—the 
more thou'lt love Michael,” said she, drop- 
ping her voice. 

“T'll try,” said the boy, sighing, for he re- 
membered many a harsh word and blow of 
which his sister knew nothing. She would 





: | 
have risen up to go away, but he held her 


tight, for here and now she was all his own, 


and he did not know when such a time might | 


come again. So the two sate crouched up 
and silent, till they heard the horn blowing 
at ihe field-gate, which was the summons 
home to any wanderers belonging to the 
fxrm, and at this hour of the evening, signi- 
fied that supper was ready. Then, the two 
Went in. 
CHAPTER II. 

Susan and Michael were to be married in 
April. He had already gone to take possea- 
Sion of his new farm, three or four miles 
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away from Yew Nook; but that is neigh- 


If I go with father, he says [| 
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bouring, according to the acceptation of the 
word, in that thinly-populated district,— 
when William Dixon fell ill. He came home 
one evening, complaining of head-ache and 
pains in his limbs, but seemed to luathe the 
posset which Susan prepared for him ; the 
treacle-posset which was the homely country 
|remedy against an incipient cold. He took 
it to his bed, with a sensation of exceeding 
weariness, and an odd, unusual-looking back 
to the days of his youth, when he was a lad 
| living with his parents, in this very house. 

The next morning, he had forgotten all 
his life since then, and did not know his own 
children, crying, like a uewly-weaned baby, 
for his mother to come and soothe away 
his terrible pain. The doctor from Conis- 
ton, said it was the typhus fever, and warned 
| Susan of its infectious character, and shook 
his head over his patient. There were no 
friends near to come and share her anxiety ; 
only good, kind old Peggy, who was faith- 
fulness itself, and one or two labourers’ 
wives, who would fain have helped her, had 
not their hands been tied by their respon- 
sibility to their own families. But, some- 
how, Susan neither feared nor flagged. As 
for fear, indeed, she had no time to give 
way to it, for every energy of both body 
and mind was required. Besides, the young 
have had too little experience of the danger 
of infection to dread it much. She did, 
indeed, wish, from time to time, that Michael 
had been at home to have taken Willie over 
to his father’s at High Beck; but then, 
again, the lad was docile and useful to her, 
and his fecklessness in many things might 
make him be harshly treated by strangers, 
so perhaps it was as well that Michael was 
away at Appleby fair, or even beyond that ; 
gone into Yorkshire after horses. 

Her father grew worse; and the doctor 
insisted on sending over a nurse from Conis- 
ton. Not a professed nurse, Coniston could 
not have supported such a one ; but a widow 
who was ready to go where the doctor sent 
her for the sake of the payment. When she 
came, Susan suddenly gave way; she was 
felled by the fever herself, and lay uncon- 
scious for long weeks. Her consciousness 
returned to her one spring afternoon ; early 
spring ; April,—her wedding-month. There 
wos a little fire burning in the small corner- 
grate, and the flickering of the blaze was 
enough for her to notice in her weak state. 
She felt that there was some one sitting on 
the window side of her bed, behind the cur- 
tain, but she did not care to know who it 
was ; it was even too great a trouble to her 
languid mind to consider who it was likely 
to be. She would rather shut -her eyes, and 
melt off again into the gentle luxury of sleep. 
The next time she wakened, the Coniston 
nurse perceived her movement, and made her 
}a cup of tea, which she drank with eager 
relish ; but still they did not speak, and once 
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more Susan lay motionless—not asleep, but 
strangely, pleasantly conscious of all the 
small chamber and household sounds; the 
fall of a cinder on the hearth, the fitful sing- 
ing of the half-empty kettle, the cattle tramp- 
ing out to field again after they had been 
milked, the aged step on the creaking stair— 
eld Peggy’s as she knew. It came to her 
door, it stopped ; the person outside listened 
for a moment, and then lifted the wooden 
latch, and looked in. The watcher by the 
bedside arose, and went to her. Susan would 
have been glad to see Peggy’s face once more, 
but was far too weak to turn, so she lay and 
listened. 

“ How is she?” whispered one trembling, 
aged voice. 

“ Better,” replied the other. 
awake, and had a cup of tea. 
now.” 

“ Has she asked after him ?” 

“Hush! No; she has not spoken a word.” 

“Poor lass! poor lass ! ” 

The door was shut. A weak feeling of 
sorrow and self-pity came over Susan. What 
was wrong? Whom had she loved ? 
dawning, dawning slowiy, rose the sun of her 
former life, and all particulars were made 
distinct to her. 
was coming to her, and cried over it before 
she knew what it was, or had strength 
enough to ask. In the dead of night,—and 
she had never slept again,—she softly called to 
the watcher, and asked, 


“ Who?” 


“She’s been 
She ’ll do 


“Who what?” replied the woman, with | 


a conscious affright, ill-veiled by a poor as- 
sumption of ease. “Lie still, there’s a dar- 
ling, and go to sleep. Sleep’s better for you 
than all the doctor’s stuff.” 

“Who ?” repeated Susan. 
wrong. Who?” 

“Oh, dear!” said the woman. 
nothing wrong. 
and is doing nicely.” 

“Father ?” 

“Well! he’s all right now,” she answered, 


“ Something is 


“ There’s 


looking another way, as if seeking for some- | 


thing. 

“Then it’s Michael! Oh, me! oh, me 
She set up a succession of weak, plaintive, 
hysterical cries before the nurse could pacify 
her by declaring that Michael had been at 
the house not three hours before to ask after 
her, and looked as well and as hearty as ever 
man did. 

* And you heard of no harm to him since ?” 
inquired Susan. 

“Bless the lass, no, for sure! 


| a 


I’ve ne’er 


heard his name named since I saw him go 


out of the yard as stout a man as ever trod 
shoe-leather.” 

Jt was well, as the nurse said afterwards 
to Peggy, that Susan had been so easily 
pacified by the equivocating answer in re- 
spect to her father. If she had pressed the 
questions home in his case as she did in 
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And 


She felt that some sorrow | 


Willie has taken the turn, | 


(Conducted by 


Michael’s, she would have learnt that he | 
was dead and buried more than a month 
before. It was well, too, that in her weak 
state of convalescence (which lasted long 
after this first day of consciousness) her per- 
ceptions were not sharp enough to observe 
the sad change that had taken place in Willie, 
His bodily strength returned, his appetite 
was something enormous, but his eyes wan- 
dered continually, his regard could not be 
arrested, his speech became slow, impeded, 
and incoherent. People began to say, that 
the fever had taken away the little wit Willie 
Dixon had ever possessed, and that they 
feared that he would end in being a natu- 
ral, as they call an idiot in the Dales. 

The habitual affection and obedience to 
Susan lasted longer than any other feeling 
that the boy had had previous to his illness ; 
and perhaps, this made her be the last to 
perceive what every one else had long anti- 
cipated. She felt the awakening rude when 
it did come. It was in this wise. 

One June evening she sat out of doors 
under the yew-tree, knitting. She was 
pue still from her recent illness; and her 
| Janguor joined to the fact of her black dress 
made her look more than usually interesting. 
She was no longer the buoyant, self-sutticient 
Susan, equal to every occasion. The men 
| were bringing in the cows to be milked, and 
| Michael was about in the yard, giving orders 
and directions with somewhat the air of a 
|master ; for the farm belonged of right to 
Willie, and Susan had succeeded to the 
guardianship of her brother. Michael and 
she were to be married as soon as she was 
| strong enough—so, perhaps, his authoritative 
manner was justified ; but the labourers did 
not like it, although they said little. They 
remembered him a stripling on the farm, 
| knowing far less than they did, and often glad 
to shelter his ignorance of all agricultural 
matters behind their superior knowledge. 
They would have taken orders from Susan 
with far more willingness; nay! Willie him- 
self might have commanded them, and for 
the old hereditary feeling towards the owners 
of land they would have obeyed him with far 
greater cordiality than they now showed to 
Michael. But Susan was tired with even 
three rounds of knitting, and seemed not to 
notice, or to care, how things went on around 
her; and Willie—poor Willie !—there he 
stood lounging against the door-sill, enor- 
mously grown and developed, to be sure, but 
with restless eyes and ever-open mouth, and 
every now and then setting up a strange kind 
of howling cry, and then smiling vacantly to 
himself at the sound he had made. As the 
two old labourers passed him, they looked at 
each other ominously, and shook their heads. 

“ Willie, darling,” said Susan, “ don’t make 
that noise—it makes my head ache.” 

She spoke feebly, and Willie did not seem 
to hear; at any rate, he continued his howl 
from time to time. 
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roughly, as he passed near him, and threat- | 
ening him with his fist. Susan’s back was | 
turned to the pair. ‘The expression of Willie’s | 
face changed from vacancy to fear, and he 
came shambling up to Susan, and put ner 
arm round him, and, as if protected by that 
shelter, he began pulling faces at Michael. 


first struck by the strangeness of her brother’s 
manner, she looked anxiously at Michael for 
an explanation. Michael was irritated at 

Willie’s defiance of him, and did not mince 
| the matter. 

“Tt’s just that the fever has left him silly— 
he never was as wise as other folk, and now 
I doubt if he will ever get right.” 

Susan did not speak, but she went very 
pale, and her lip quivered. She looked long 
and wistfully at Willie’s face, as he watched 
the motion of the ducks in the great stable- 
pool. He laughed softly to himself from time 

to time. 
| “Willie likes to see the ducks go over- 
head,” said Susan, instinctively adopting the 
| form of speech she would have used to a| 
young child, 

“Willie, boo! Willie, boo!” he replied, 
clapping his hands, and avoiding her eye. 

“Speak properly, Willie,’ said Susan, | 
making a strong effort at self-control, and | 
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| trying to arrest his attention. 
“ You know who I am—tell me my name !” | 
She grasped his arm almost painfully tight | 
to make him attend. Now he looked at her, | 
aud, for an instant, a gleam of recognition 
quivered over his face ; but the exertion was 
| evidently painful, and he began to cry at the | 
vainness of the effort to recall her name. He 
hid his face upon her shoulder with the old 
affectionate trick of manner. She put him 
gently away, and went into the house into 
| her own little bedroom. She locked the door, 
and did not reply at all to Michael’s calls for | 
| her, hardly spoke to old Peggy, who tried to | 
tempt her out to receive some homely sym- 
pathy, and through the open casement there 
| still came the idiotic sound of “ Willie, boo! 
| Willie, boo !” 


THE CAITIFF POSTMAN. 


Oxce upon a time, and not by any means 
| athousand years ago, there was a great and 
noble baronet, who lived upon a very fine 
estate, famously stocked with game. And 
| inthe midst of this very fine estate, there 
| lived a mean little country postman. In the 
midst of the estate, and hotly besieged and 
| vested by the game of plump Sir Pitiless 
| Stone, Bart., Mantrap Court, the little farm-| 
| house stood, at the end of the small village of 
| Hareskin, tenanted of another landlord by the 
| gaunt, weary-faced Matthew, of her Majesty’s 

Post Office Department. Now, Matthew was | 
an indefatigable and by no means too pro- 
fusely salaried servant of the queen, who, like 
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“Hold thy noise, wilt ’a?” said Michael | many a postman in a rural district, travelled 


forty miles a-day, through winter and summer, 
fair weather and foul—twenty miles on foot 
and twenty on a pony. 

The few acres of ground which this mean 
little fellow of a postman has about his 
house wherewith to eke out a subsistence, 


fare, for the most part, orchard-land ; and 
Susan saw what was going on, and, as if now } 


when Matthew’s apples had been gathered, 
they used to be left exposed upon the grass 
for a month or two, according to the custom 
of the county, before being converted into 
cider. The rabbits of Sir Pitiless Stone love 
the little postman’s apples ; and accordingly 
they organise excursion parties every night 
during the season to eat apples and enjoy 
themselves at the expense of Matthew upon 


| Matthew’s orchard-ground. From all parts of 
| the estate, trains of rabbits come into the bit 
\ef ground, forming, as they think, parties of 


pleasure; though it is a sign of the great 
hardness of that rascally 
Matihew’s heart that he can find no pleasure 
in them. He did once, even, conceive the 
diabolical design of upsetting one of these 
excursion trains, and the story of that out- 
rage is the subject of the present notice. 
Perhaps it is too dreadful a story for the 


|pages of this journal—not, indeed, on ac- 


count of the strength of incident, but of the 
deep awe with which everything that con- 


|cerns beings so high in the scale of law or 


nature as pheasants or rabbits have to be 
thought about, and of the irreverence of 
naming them together with such vermin as 
postmen. We will tell our tale as best we 
may, however :— 

It pleased the sacred rabbits so to honour 
the poor postman as to eat his apples ; and 
the postman’s wife, out of her unsoftened and 
unsanctified heart, was bold enough to de- 
nounce these superior creatures, as if they 


; had been her equals, by the name of vermin, 


and to order her son Tom—a private in Sir 
Pitiless’s own militia regiment—to lay a 
snare for them. In this way she proposed to 


‘check those visits which were certainly an 


honour, and (though it might not seem so ta 
her limited view) could only have been a 
blessing to her household. The bad woman 
and her son Tom—partly misled by a wicked 
law which authorises farmers and other crea- 
tures to kill hares and rabbits when they 
come upon their premises—supposed that a 
snare in their fence on the track of the blessed 
visitants would best answer their wicked 
purpose, and be also in accordance with the 
corrupt spirit of the law just mentioned. 

We almost shrink from saying that the 


jatrocious boy Tom did accordingly, for the 


mean selfish object of protection to his 
paltry mother’s paltry apples, lay a snare in 
the principal run of the rabbits, as the path 
of those bright ornaments of earth is 
called. If anything is required to assure 
you of the fact that he was utterly lost in the 
confined blackness and obstinacy of sin 
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against all that is most sacred in the rural 
districts of England, we have only to add, 
that he did this audaciously, publicly, in the 
face of his neighbours; that there was even 
no concealment of it from the nearest minister 
of game, who as a keeper of their holy temple 
—the preserves—came on the same night 
and sat, like a game bird himself, perched on 
a tree all the night long directly over the 
said snare. So, when the black-hearted 
wretch came to the spot at about six in the 
morning to find his snare empty, the reverend 
minister of game leaped down on him and 
collared him, and dragged him off as a pri- 
soner to Mantrap Court. 

As is the way with all great rogues, Tom 
invoked loudly the aid of the law ; declared 
that his arrest without a summons was 
illegal, and defied Sir Pitiless to punish him. 

“T have a good mind to commit you,” said 
Sir Pitiless, and let him go. 

O, what a good man was Sir Pitiless to be 
merciful to a vile boy! He was so kind as 
to see that when he could not strike this 
wicked Tom in front without much noise and 


trouble, to put him outof his pain, or into | 


that destruction which is the reward of boys 
like him, it was better to stab him in the 
back. Now, as it was the pride of Tom to 


prefer his father’s substance to the well-being 


even of a rabbit, here, in this pride, was the 
very handle for the dagger. ‘Thus wrote the 


right honourable gentleman to the post-| 


master-general; 


My Lorp,—I beg to call your lordship’s attention 
to the case of the postman between Dash and Asterisk. 
He occupies a house in the midst of my game pre- 
serves, on which his sons, who are desperate poachers, 


are continually making depredations. le, however, 


pays their fines when convicted, and encourages them | 


in their unlawful proceedings. I, therefore, have to 
request that you will deprive this man of his office, and 
appoint a more respectable character in his place. 
I have, &c. &c., 
Pititess Stone, Bart., J. P. 


Now, instead of taking the word of a baro- 
net, and quietly depriving the gaunt postman of 
his office, his lordship the postmaster-general 
must needs violate the confidence and secrecy 
implied always by the mover in this sort of 
transaction; for what does he do? He 
transmits the letter of Sir Pitiless the baronet 


to Matthew the mere postman, and asks him | 
—him !—for his answer to the charge con-| 
What is the destiny of a! 
country when a member of its government, 
is to be found asking a fellow like that—a| 


tained in it. 


member of the vulgar class—to reply to 
what a gentleman has said? Who is he 
that he should have an answer on his lips ? 
Matthew, impertinent, as all low people 
are, behaved as might have been expected. 
He took the letter, in a great fright, to the 
clergyman of the parish, who knew all about 
the matter, as seen from his own conventional 
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and narrow point of view. Matthew had 
been a parishioner of his for twenty years, and 
for that reason he had the audacity to think 
himself called upon to certify to the post- 
|master-general that Matthew’s sons had 
jmever once been fined, were by no means 
| poachers, and had never been accused of 
|poaching save in the one recent instance; 
'finally, that he himself knew the respect- 
‘ability of Matthew’s family to have been 
/kept unspotted for twenty years. Desiring 
to support himself in this wrong cause of 
opposition to the wishes of a noble baronet, 
; Whose only design had been to make a 
rascal feel what it was to grumble at the 
condescension of his game, this clergyman 
referred to other clergymen and gentlemen 
| of the vicinity for a corroboration of his tes- 
|timony. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the profligate government official took ad- 
vantage of this testimony as a ground of 
refusal to the application of Sir Pitiless, 
|Of what use is it to have a stake or phea- 
{sant in the country, if this is the attention 
one gets upon application even for the smallest 
favour ? 

| Surely, however, there are more ways than 
one of ruining a postman. Sir Pitiless applied 
to Matthew’s landlord, and desired to buy 
the little farm the caitiff occupied. Once 
become Matthew's landlord, he could, not 
only turn him out, but keep him out. The 
landlord, of the same gang, it would seem, 
with the postmaster-general, summarily re- 
fused to sell. 

| Sir Pitiless Stone, Bart., could do nothing 
| then but worry the boy Tom in his capacity 
|of private under his command in the Aste- 
\risk Militia. Tom, who had not respected 
rabbits, was of course the boy to speak mur- 
|derously of a Bart. and was heard to say 
in a desperate way, that Sir Pitiless tormented 
| and worried till he was half ready to run his 
|bayonet through him. He did a better 
| thing, by withdrawing himself wholly from 
the sight of his offended master. He enlisted 
| into the line, and is at present a private of the 
|gallant three thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-seventh, now on its way to the Crimea. 


| ye 
j 


} 
| -——————_______ 


| 
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PIERRE ERARD. 


On Monday, the twentieth of August last, 
when all Paris, and all its vast crowds of visi- 
tors, were agog to see Queen Victoria in the 
Champs Elysées, a stately hearse, followed by 
mourning coaches and a large procession, 
crossed the avenue, and changed for a mo- 
ment the thoughts of the sight-seers. The 
question, “ Whose is it? — whose is it!” 
brought out the answer, “It is the funeral of 
Pierre Erard, the piano-forte maker "—the 
last of his name. 
| Without prejudging the questions of 
'rivalry and merit between the French and 
English pianoforte-makers, and while stating 
| with all possible reserve the claims ovut 


| 
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to which the luthiers belonged. Sébastien 
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forth by the Erards, we think part of their | 


tale worth telling to our readers, most of whom 
must have heard of Erard’s pianos. The 
genealogy of these instruments is the psaltery 
or dulcimer, the clavichord (the tinkling 
grandfather of the pianoforte), the harpsi- 
chord, and then the pianoforte—the soft- 
loud. 

Sébastien Erard was born at Strasbourg in 
seventeen hundred and fifty-two, and was the 


eldest of the four children of an upholsterer. | 


His father sent him, when he was eight years 


old, to schools in which he was taught the | 


elements of architecture, perspective draw- 
ing, and practical geometry. His father 
having married very late in life, was sur- 


prised by death before his children reached | 


an age at which they could be useful to their 
mother or support themselves. Sébastien 
Erard became the head of a family at the 
age of sixteen. As his native town did not 


afford him the scope of which he felt the need, | 
he set off courageously for Paris. There he | 


obtained employment in the shop of a maker 
of clavichords, who was a man mean enough 
to dismiss Sébastien because he wished to 


understand all that he saw. His second em-| 
ployer having received an order to make a} 


clavichord of an extraordinary kind, found it 
required a number of mechanical contrivances 
of which he felt himself to be incapable. 


Thanks to Sébastien, however, the clavichord | 


was finished and pronounced a masterpiece. 
When the nominal maker was questioned 
by competent persons, he could neither show 
nor explain the mechanism, and was forced 
to refer them to his assistant. Henceforth 
Sébastien Erard found himself connected 
with distinguished persons, who made a 
point of extolling him. Presented to the 
Duchesse de Villeroy, who occupied herself 
much with art and music, she offered him a 
lodging in her hotel, which he accepted. At 


this period pianos were little more than| 


curiosities. A few amateurs only had ob- 
tained them from Germany and England. 


Sébastien constructed one for the Duchesse | 


de Villeroy—the first he ever made. The 
numerous orders he received caused him to 
send for his brother, Jean Baptiste, to come 
andhelphim. Quitting the Hétel de Villeroy, 
he founded his house in the Rue de Bourbon, 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. By this first 
step (says M, Adams, of the Institute, pa- 
triotically) he emancipated his country from 
tribute to foreigners; English and German 
pianos gave place everywhere to French 
pianos, and the instrument which had been 
only exceptionally used came into general 
request. 

The luthiers, or makers of musical instru- 
ments, who bought and sold foreign pianos, 
found the new factory injurious to their com- 
merce. They made a seizure in it, under 
the pretext that the brothers Erard were not 
members of the Corporation of Fanmakers 
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Erard had powerful friends, however, and he 
obtained a brevet from Louis the Sixteenth 
which delivered him completely from the 
persecuting corporation, This document has 
the rare merit of being a pleasant specimen 
of the paternal government of the Bourbons; 
we translate it entire : 


This day, the fifth of February, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-five, the king being at 
Versailles informed that Mr. Sébastien Evrard has suc- 
| ceeded by a new method of his invention to improve 
the instrument called a forté-piano; that he has even 
obtained the preference over those made in England, 
of which he makes a commerce in the city of Paris, 
and his majesty wishing to fix the talents of Mr. Erard 
in the said city, and to give him testimonies of the 
protection with which he honours those who, like him, 
have by assiduous labour contributed to the useful and 
agreeable arts, has permitted him to make, to cause 
to be made, and to sell in the city and faubourgs of 
Paris, and wherever it may secm to him good, forté- 
pianos; and to employ there, whether by himself or 
by his workmen, the wood, the iron, and all the other 
materials necessary to the perfection or the ornament 
of the said instrument without his being liable on this 
account to be troubled or disturbed by the guards, 
syndics, and adjutants of the corporations and com- 
mittees of arts and trades for any cause or under any 
pretext whatever ; under the conditions, nevertheless, 
by the said Mr, Erard of conforming himself to the 
regulatious and ordinances concerning the discipline of 
journeymen and workmen, and of not admitting into his 
workshops any but those who shall have satisfied the 
aforesaid regulations. And for assurance of his will, 
his majesty has commanded me to expedite to the 
aforesaid Mr. Erard the present brevet, which he has 
| chosen to sign with his own hand, and to be counter- 
signed by me, Secretary of State, and of his commands 
and Finances, 


(Signed) Lours. 
Le Baron ve Breteuiz. 





The chief improvements in musical instru- 
ments due to the Erards are, the double 
action of the harp and the double escapement 
of the piano. Sébastien Erard imagined the 
improvements, and his brother, Jean Baptiste, 
‘and his nephew, Pierre, brought them to 
practical perfection. 

The double action made the harp a com- 
plete instrument, on which inharmonically 
' modulated music could be played. Sébastien 
|Erard had been induced to turn his attention 
‘to the improvement of the harp by Krum- 
| pholtz, a celebrated harpist of Paris. After 
lhe had been working for a year, Bean- 
|marchais, author of the Barber of Seville, 
|who was at once an author, a politician, a 
| musician, and a mechanician, on examining 
his plans told him frankly that, as they were 
impracticable, he would do well to abandon 
them. Erard did not heed his advice, and 
was on the point of obtaining success when 
| Krumpholtz connected his interests with a 
maker of harps upon the old models. Erard 
felt that success was impossible in Paris if 
he encountered the opposition of the harpists 
'with Krumpholtz at their head, and lett for 
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The queen ordered the Swiss guards at 
finished his improvements, and established a | the gate to allow him to walk over the garden 
house. The double action cost him twelve|and see the grounds. Sébastien went in, 
years of anxious toil; and, although hejand spent the day in admiring the magni- 
took out his first patent in eighteen hun-|ficent alleys and fairy-like walks of the park, 
dred and one, he did not complete his inven- A few years later Sébastien Erard constructed 
tion until eighteen hundred and eleven. His | a piano for Marie Antoinette, which combined 
immediate pecuniary success was extra-|several remarkable inventions to adapt the 


ordinary. He sold twenty-five thousand 
pounds’ worth of the new harps in London 
alone in the first year. 

The double escapement of the piano was 
not made public until eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three. The wonders achieved on the 
piano by such performers as Lizt and Thal- 
berg, are due to the scope given to their per- 
severance and genius by mechanism which 
makes the instrument capable of expressing 
the sweetest, the most powerful, and the 
most varied sounds, and the most delicate 
repetitions. 

Organs have occupied the talents of the 
Erards, as well as harps and pianos. Sébastien 
Erard applied to the organ his system of ex- 
pression by the fingers. An organ which he 
had constructed in the chapel of the Tuileries, 
was destroyed by the insurgents of July, 


jinstrument to the limited resources’ of her 
voice. About half a century after the Sun- 
| day on which the Queen of France permitted 
| the young clavichord-maker to walk over the 
gardens, the Chateau de la Muette was for 
sale, and in eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three Sébastien Erard was the purchaser, 
}and installed himself in it with his family, 
He took a great pleasure in repeating 
ithe story of his first interview with Marie 
| Antoinette. 

| Jean Baptiste Erard died in eighteen hun- 
| dred and twenty-six. He had been extremely 
useful to his brother in superintending: the 
execution of his designs and inventions, In 
}eighteen hundred and thirty-one, Sébastien 
died. During the period in which the man 
of genius of the family was at the head of it, 
uncontrolled and unassisted, the details of 





eighteen hundred and thirty. Luckily, the | execution were neglected, the financial aspect 
whole of the mechanism of the expression | of the business was lost sight of,and the instru- 
had been preserved in the factory. Pierre|ments of the Erards lost somewhat of their 
Erard was authorised by the present emperor|repute. Pierre Erard, born in seventeen 


to construct another organ in the Imperial | hundred and ninety-four, was left sole executor 
chapel; an order which he promptly executed. | of his uncle ; and, when the inventory of the 


The new instrument is admired as a clef-| state of the affairs was submitted toa London 
d’ceuvre of mechanical art. attorney, Pierre was advised to renounce the 
The financial career of the Erards was|succession. He had, however, more confidence 
chequered. The political events in France| in the capabilities of the business; and con- 
towards the end of the first empire hadj|tinued it with such success that in a few 
an evil influence — commerce, and the] years he extinguished the enormous debt 
Paris branch of the house was forced to sus-| with which it was encumbered. He attended 
pend payments in eighteen hundred and | to the execution of the pianos, and raised the 
thirteen, overwhelmed by a debt of more| house to its greatest pitch of prosperity and 
than one million three hundrd thousand | renown. 
francs, or fifty-two thousand pounds, The} The Chiteau de la Muette plays once more 
establishment was not, however, totally|a part in the history of the Erards. In 
crippled ; for, aided by the prosperity of the} eighteen hundred and fifty-two there was a 
London house, the firm paid off this debt in | railway executed which environs Paris. Pierre 
ten years. Erard saw it in his garden, and heard the 
The history of the fortunes of the Erards is| engines shrieking underneath his windows. 
picturesquely connected with the beautiful|/ It was too much for him. He became a 
Chateau de la Muette, at Passy, near Paris,a| mental wreck, and died iu August, eighteen 
chateau which may be seen from the end of} hundred and fifty-five. 
the lake recently made in the Bois de Boulogne.| The Erards have wisely stood by their own 
When Sébastien Erard was a young man,|order. When Jean Baptiste might have ob- 
newly arrived in Paris, he waited one Sunday | tained, by means of her fortune, a husband 
at the gate of the chateau to see the Queen | for his daughter from among the nobility of 
Marie Antoinette, who resided in it, come out | France, he preferred Spontini, the composer, 
in her carriage. Sébastien, who was in the| who could sympathise with the just pride 
midst of the crowd when she passed, cried, | and feel the inventive and industrial merits of 
“Vive la Reine!” with a powerful voice and | the Erards. Their family is now extinct; and 


an Alsacian accent. The queen remarked 
the fine young man, whom she mistook for 
one of her own countrymen. She spoke 
to him, and asked him of what country he 
was? He replied, “I am French at heart 
by my birth, as your majesty is by your 
marriage.” 


a century elapsing from seventeen hundred 
and fifty-two to eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five rounds the story from the cradles of the 
orphans of the poor cabinet-maker of Stras- 
bourg to the hearse of the wealthy tradesman 
which divided the attention of the Parisians 
' with the equipage of Queen Victoria. 
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